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Exploring America With a Group 
of Asian and Pacific Student Leaders 


by Sherry Lee Mueller 


This land is your land, this land is my land 

From California to the New York island 

From the redwood forests to the gulfstream waters 
This land was made for you and me. 


**THIS LAND IS YOUR LAND’'--WORDS AND MUSIC BY WOODY GUTHRIE 
© COPYRIGHT 1956 AND 1958, LUDLOW MUSIC INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
USED BY PERMISSION. 


: I. IS DOUBTFUL that the Department of State would define 
| its aims for the Asian and Pacific Student Leader Project in 
' terms of the familiar lyrics of a popular folksong. Yet my role 

as escort for two of these student leader groups visiting the 


- U.S.A. can aptly be described as helping the students feel that 
_ “my land” is “their land”—to scrutinize, to experience, to try 
_ to understand. 


. My second trip as escort reinforced my belief that the open- 

f ness expressed in this song—the invitation to explore freely 
_ the diversity of the United States—is a key ingredient in the 
| successful stay of a foreign visitor. 


' Programed by the Experiment in International Living, my 
' second group of seven student leaders and I spent 10 weeks 
| traveling “from California to the New York island.” A 3-week 
| homestay in St. Louis, visits to university campuses, and a 
4 series of city stays made up the core of our program. 


' The wide range of our activity reflected an acceptance of the 
' invitation to explore freely America. For instance, we 
» attended a student protest rally at the University of Hawaii 


' ®SHERRY LEE MUELLER is a doctoral candidate at the Fletcher School 
| of Law and Diplomacy of Tufts University. She earned her A.B. at 
_ the School of International Service of American University and her 
| MA. at Fletcher. In the summer of 1969 she led a group to the 
‘US.S.R. for the Experiment in International Living, and she has 
/ served as escort in the United States for two groups of Asian and 
| Pacific Student Leaders sponsored by the Department of State. 








and discussed U.S. foreign policy with Ambassador Edwin 
Reischauer in Belmont, Mass. Permeated by the throbbing 
music of the rock group “Blood, Sweat, and Tears” in San 
Francisco, we were later thrilled by a performance of “Tosca” 
at the Metropolitan Opera. We enjoyed a long conversation on 
the role of students in society with the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Several weeks later we exchanged views 
on the same topic with Crimson reporters at Harvard. 
Whether lunching with Senator Eagleton (Mo.) or ferreting 
out a commune in the hills of Vermont, we experienced Ameri- 
ca—its rhetoric and reality, its problems and its promise. 


By sharing excerpts from my journal I hope to convey a 
feeling for the scope and substance of our program. Also I 
want to describe a sampling of the students’ impressions and 
reactions and to communicate some of what I learned about 
this intricate process of making “my land” “your land.” 


October 6, 1970—Honolulu 


The group arrives today. Anticipation and apprehension 
blend in the hope that they will be reasonably congenial and 
cooperative. But then they are undoubtedly wondering about 
me as well and accumulating many questions about the pro- 
gram. 


Six men, ages 21-27, are in the group: a Filipino, Indone- 
sian, Japanese, Korean, New Zealander, and Thai. Robin Love, 
the one girl, is from Australia. Perhaps this morning’s cable is 
a good omen: “Love arrives today.” 


Later 


This afternoon we assembled in my hotel room for our first 
group meeting and orientation. The students seem very intelli- 
gent, articulate, interesting, and interested. Aware of how 
important it is to convey some basic concepts and expectations 
as we begin to function as a group, I spoke of the supportive 
role of the group. It is a constant which will help us absorb the 
many changes ahead. In addition, it serves as a built-in forum 
for examining impressions and ideas. . . . Noting that group 
travel undoubtedly teaches us more about ourselves than 
anyone else, since, as we travel we discover our capacities for 
consideration, creativity, and so forth, I outlined my convic- 
tion that you learn most by doing things yourself and 
explained that I expect their help in organizing the group, e.g., 
an accountant, a navigator. . . . Talked about the role of the 
escort in logistics, finances, helping with any problem, answer- 
ing questions, providing background and contexts for experi- 
ences. . . culture shock, differing concepts of time and space, 
customs, American informality . . . the need for regular rest, 
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punctuality . . . the Experiment in International Living, its 
relationship to the State Department, community volunteers, 
the fitting motto “Expect the unexpected.” 


October 7 


If our first day of formal program is indicative, this is going 
to be a remarkably stimulating journey! Everyone was on 
time when we met in the lobby this morning, which pleased me 
since now we are establishing patterns that will probably last 
throughout the trip. 


At the State Department Reception Center we were wel- 
comed by Mr. Mitchell, who described the purpose of our pro- 
gram by quoting the Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange (‘“Fulbright-Hays”) Act of 1961 “to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the United States 
and the people of other countries by means of educational and 
cultural exchange.” He added that all we can realistically hope 
for is that “people can look at the United States as it really is 
and make their own judgments.” 


Later, at the University of Hawaii sere with Dr. 
Pierce, a handsome, young vice president, who told us some 
facts about the university, the administration’s prime con- 
cerns, and plans for controlled growth and development of 
already existing and new campuses on the islands. We were 
scheduled for a rap session on the ethnic situation in Hawaii 
with students and faculty involved in the ethnic studies pro- 
gram. A discussion of increasing social consciousness among 
Hawaiians moved to talk of the commercial interests some 
students feel are devastating the islands, the nature of prog- 
ress, the desire of the “Third World” for genuine self-determi- 
nation. Perceptions of foreign aid and its potential were out- 


lined as we analyzed the dilemmas of donor-recipient relation- 
ships. 


After luncheon at the East-West Center, we attended a rally 
of approximately 500 students protesting the university’s fail- 
ure to renew the contract of Larry Jones, a professor who last 
spring joined the students in occupying the ROTC building. 
The rally began with a melodrama mocking the Board of 
Regents. Then the president of the student body read a letter 
from university president Harlan Cleveland stating his recom- 
mendation that Jones be rehired. Speeches followed as Cleve- 
land listened on the sidelines. His decision was hailed as a 
victory for student power but merely a first step in making the 
university more responsive to student demands. 


Reporters and photographers milled about. A television 
camera whirred intermittently. Finally, Larry Jones spoke 
briefly thanking the students for their support and pledging 
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that his conscience will continue to be the sole guide of his 
actions. 


Afterward we had a rap session at the International Coffee- 
house with one of the main speakers at the rally. He 
expounded on the need for a second American revolution 
charging that both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. exploit the 
“Third World.” Declaring that America must return to her 
original ideals in order to solve problems such as racism and 
pollution, he urged that a student-worker coalition be forged. 


It has been quite a full and provocative first day of dealing 
with gut issues. Judging from dinner conversations, the day 
diluted the “they-are-only-going-to-show-me-what-they-want- 
meé-to-see” fear the students had upon arrival. 


October 8 


A detailed report of the student protest rally we attended 
yesterday was on the front page of the Honolulu Advertiser 
this morning. . . a lively session with the executive board of 
the University of Hawaii student association. We exchanged 
ideas on roles played by student-administration communica- 
tion, direct confrontation politics, the relationship of radicals 
to student government, and the apathy of most students at the 
University of Hawaii. 


Sightseeing . . . Pali look-out, the volcano-like Statehouse 

. visited the headquarters of the gubernatorial candidates 

. a lovely evening at one of Honolulu’s oldest hotels, the 

Hale Kulani, luscious Hawaiian dinner followed by a show 
featuring songs and dances of the Polynesian Islands. 


Hawaii is a good transition place. The people are very 
friendly, informal, and dress in brightly colored casual cloth- 
ing. The ethnic mixture is apparent and reassuring. 


October 9—San Francisco 


Everyone is excited to be really here—on the mainland. I 
took the group to the Crown Room at the top of the Fairmont 
Hotel for a spectacular view of the city. 

October 10 


Ferry across San Francisco Bay to Sausalito. . . cable cars, 
Ghirardelli Square, Fisherman’s Wharf, dinner in Chinatown 
. . . “Blood, Sweat, and Tears” concert. 

October 11 

Caught up in the spirit of the church service they had 
attended in the morning, the group at lunch launched a 
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number of lively discussions on the functions of the church in 
different societies. 


Our high spirits persisted during our afternoon visit to Stan- 
ford. . . . We were all impressed with the beautiful campus 
and enjoyed stimulating dinner discussions with Stanford stu- 
dents. 


October 12 


We enjoyed luncheon and good discussions at the Interna- 
tional House, but the Berkeley campus was a mind-blowing 
scene . . . aS we approached we saw vendors selling every- 
thing from slogan buttons and handcrafted leather vests to 
orange juice. . . dogs romped over campus and roamed inside 
buildings . . . people were advocating causes, reading on the 
student union steps, intertwined in embraces. 


And adjacent to the campus, Telegraph Avenue, the self- 
styled thoroughfare of the new revolution . . . one is contin- 
ually accosted on the street by proselytizers and panhandlers 
who test your reaction to their bold approach and bizarre 
attire as much as your generosity . . . enforcing a reverse 
conformity, I would have felt less conspicuous in bell-bottomed 
jeans and a ragged poncho instead of my skirt and sweater. 


Surveying the Berkeley scene, Pane (Indonesia) mused: 
“America is like a flying kite—with its string cut.” He won- 
deringly queried: “What are they struggling for? They don’t 
know life.” Noting that this was the first place in the U.S. 
where he felt uncomfortable, John (New Zealand), who grew 
up in India, commented that Telegraph Avenue reminded him 
of “the back streets of Calcutta.” 


The atmosphere was certainly more convivial at an informal 
party we attended this evening. We were guests of a graduate 
student and his wife at their apartment. . . everyone sat on 
the floor, delicious dinner, wine, guitar .. . to my amazement 
first one member of the group picked up the guitar and played 
and then another until four had led us in their favorite songs. 
Music is such a marvelous universal language. . . perhaps the 
Beatles along with blue jeans and Coca-Cola bottles should be 
U.N. symbols. 


October 13—St. Louis 


We all have been wondering what our families will be like. 
It was reassuring to walk down the steps of the airplane and 
feel the “spirit of St. Louis” as we saw a small army of 
expectant parents and children searching for their “Experi- 
menters.”” Mental matchings of face and photograph, eager 
greetings, and we were soon claimed by our respective families. 
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A touch of irony: Robin (Australia), a women’s liberation 
fan, is living with a family of 10 children. 


October 17 
How quickly the days pass . . . getting to know my new 
family . . . planning our schedule with the community repre- 


sentative who matched my students with families. She has 
worked with six Experiment groups and is very conscious of 
the need to acquaint the group with the community without 
taking them away from their families too often. 


I prepared dinner for my family tonight and Walt (Korea) 
joined us. After 2 weeks of sharing intense days in Hawaii 
and California I felt I knew Walt well enough to ask if he had 
been surprised to find a girl escort for the group. Gravely he 
replied: “Yes, I expected to find a CIA or FBI man since I 
thought the program was designed to brainwash us about 
America.” Thinking of the talks we’d had about my trips to 
the Soviet Union and the few Russian lessons I’d given him, I 
joked : “Instead you got a girl who works for the KGB.” 


It is interesting that several group members have admitted 
they had feelings of suspicion upon arrival. Yesterday Robin 
commented that she had been surprised that I didn’t object to 
her purchase of an Eldridge Cleaver record. After listening to 
it she said she thought it very irrational and superficial. 


I think it is very good that controversial events and discus- 
sions were a large part of our first days. Such personal experi- 
ence is probably worth many books and speeches extolling the 
virtues of democracy and freedom of expression. 


October 18 


Get-acquainted potluck picnic for the group and the host 
families . . . delicious foods, homemade ice cream . . . touch 
football. Everyone had stories of recent adventures with new 
“brothers and sisters.” 


October 20 


A definite contrast to our time at Berkeley, the Florissant, 
Mo., Rotary Club luncheon officially began as a gong sounded. 
Facing the flag, the men sang “My Country ’Tis of Thee.” A 
blessing followed. During luncheon we were interspersed 
among the club members. John (New Zealand) was delighted 
to discover that he was seated next to a policeman who invited 
him to visit the station and cruise in a patrol car on Friday 
night. 


I was introduced by one of the host fathers. After thanking 
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the Rotarians for their hospitality, I described our program 
and introduced the group members who spoke briefly about 
their activities at home and their appreciation for the opportu- 
nity to visit the United States. 


A film called Grooving, which the Rotary Club had pur- 
chased for the police department, was shown. It was a realistic 
treatment of the drug problem depicting teenagers rapping 
about experiences with drugs and the reasons they do or do 
not indulge. The basic theme was looking to yourself for solu- 
tions to personal problems rather than to an unnatural stimu- 
lant. 


Later we visited McClure, the largest high school in Mis- 
souri . . . learned about their experimental programs and 
equipment financed with Title III funds. Talked with English 
teachers who answered our questions about discipline, varied 
approaches to new material and apathy, which they defined as 
their biggest problem. 


October 21 


A day at Lindenwood College in St. Charles, Mo., a small 
liberal arts school founded in 1827. . . another type of Ameri- 
can institution of higher education . . . excellent discussions 
with faculty and students. . . . Attended a lecture on ecology 
by Dr. Barry Commoner, who appeared on the cover of Time. 
.. . Already a group institution, the “in front of” has devel- 
oped. This is our name for the group pictures we invariably 
take when we have symbolic-background such as Diamond 
Head, the Golden Gate Bridge, or the St. Louis “Gateway to 
the West” Arch. 


October 22 


This morning we joined 11 black students for their class 
“Black Church in American History” at Washington Univer- 
sity. The guest lecturer, James Hurt, a prominent black busi- 
nessman, outlined his efforts to mobilize the economic power of 
the black community, and the organizational role of the black 
church in this enterprise. Challenging his views several of the 
girls in the class triggered a lively discussion of segregationist 
economics. Listening, we all realized how difficult it would be 
to finish a sentence beginning: “All blacks think. .. .” 


We visited Central City Foods, a black-owned and -operated 
supermarket, and Beria Church, characterized by its black 
minister as “not a black church, not a white church, but a 
church serving the needs of the inner city.” While we gazed at 
the church’s chief symbols—a draped fishnet and large wooden 
cross, the minister explained that anyone may interrupt a 
service to comment or to ask questions although the ministers 
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reserve the right to have the last word. The clergyman con- 
cluded: “The blacks in this country have not given up hope 
largely due to the black church.” A poster in the hall read: 
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Then we toured the shambles of the Pruitt-Igoe public hous- 
ing project. Garbage-littered grounds, broken windows, and 
evidence of faulty heating and plumbing systems revealed a 
spectacular disaster in planning low-income housing. In the 
same neighborhood we stopped at a church-run community 
center and viewed a vandalized gymnasium which was being 
renovated as a youth recreation center. As Gabby (Philip- 
pines) appreciatively summarized: “It has been an honest 
day.” 


October 24 


A lively evening at the Goldenrod Showboat down on the ° 


levee . . . bright lights of the old steamboats reflected on the 


Mississippi . . . singing, a classic melodrama—we all hissed | 


the villain, fine ragtime music. . . the perfect setting to hear 
the “St. Louis Blues.” 


October 28 


After a long drive through farm country to Springfield, IIl., 
we visited Lincoln’s home and tomb. Then on to New Salem 
where we practically had the reconstructed village to ourselves 
. . . the rough-hewn log cabins, live animals and gardens, 
beautiful autumn colors.. . . As we wandered we could readily 
imagine how once a lanky young man carrying law books had 
walked these same paths ... the group was especially 
impressed with the tiny town where Lincoln spent his early 
adult years. 


So often we show foreign visitors America’s technological 
achievements as we did last Friday when we toured the 
McDonnell-Douglas Aircraft plant and watched the assembly 
of Phantom jets. I’m convinced such visits should be balanced 
with excursions to places like New Salem which convey a sense 
of the historical development of the United States. Takeshi 
(Japan) was astonished that America was a rugged frontier 
just 130 years ago. The extent to which Americans value the 
memory of their civil war president surprised Seri (Thai- 
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land). It seems that the humble roots of a universally admired 


man may be more impressive to visitors than a contemporary 
technological triumph. 


October 31 


Tonight we gave a farewell party for our host families. The 
students prepared native dishes: chicken curry, fried rice, 
chow mein, and sukiyaki which we served to our 52 guests. 
Following dinner we all performed in a program of narrated 
musical numbers and dramatic sketches. Our skits starring 
“Ma and Pa Midwest” delighted a very receptive audience. 
After a formal thank you to our families, I presented the 
community representative with an album we had all inscribed. 
There were tears as we concluded by singing our own version 
of the song “‘Leaving on a Jet Plane.” 


We enjoyed the exhilaration that results from a cooperative 
effort to please. As John (New Zealand) said, we have 
received so much kindness and hospitality that it is good to 
have a chance to say a special thank you. I do believe that 
some reciprocity is essential for the program’s success. 


November 3—Knoxville 


We left St. Louis in a flurry of handshakes, hugs, and prom- 
ises to call collect. It never ceases to amaze me how deep 
involvements can become in a relatively short time—how 
attached we became to our families in just 3 weeks. 


Arrival at the University of Tennessee. . . election day. . . 
we had a valuable session with Dr. Holmes, UT political sci- 
ence professor who explained issues in the Gore-Brock senato- 
rial race and answered our questions ranging from “What is 
the difference between a Republican and a Democrat?’ to 
“How do the voting patterns of men and women vary?” 


(Later we saw Dr. Holmes on television analyzing election 
returns. ) 


A visit to Gore Headquarters with its atmosphere of uneasy 
quiet. . . moved on to Brock Headquarters in time to hear the 
announcement that Brock had won... cheers, hoopla, and 
many renditions of “The Old Gray Fox, He Ain’t What He 
Used To Be,” all of which left us totally exhausted. 


November 4 
Participated in a good session on foreign aid in a develop- 
ment economics class. . . later an excellent 2-hour discussion 


with John Smith, president cf the UT student body, regarding 
his job, the role of student government at UT, drugs, his 
meeting with President Nixon last spring, and his opinions of 
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U.S. foreign policy. When Seri (Thailand) questioned him 
about his position on the Vietnam War he replied, “Let’s 
preserve our way of life without imposing it on anyone else 
.. . if I’m called I’ll go. Most people here feel that way.” 
Asked to locate his views on a political spectrum he stated that 
he didn’t want to be classified as a liberal or conservative— 
just rational. Impressed by Smith’s reasoned logic and the fact 
that he obviously had thought through his positions on various 
issues, the group felt that this was one of our most valuable 
sessions with an American student leader. 


Enjoyed a long after-dinner talk with Pane (Indonesia), 
Gabby (Philippines), and Seri (Thailand) about real and cul- 
turally determined differences between men and women. It 
was fascinating to compare courtship and marriage customs 
and how they are changing in various societies. The conversa- 
tion was quite serious until our ever quotable Pane likened 
kissing to opening a jar of olives—once you get the first one, 
the others come easily. 


November 6 


TVA Headquarters for films and a question-and-answer ses- 


sion. . . they certainly are experienced with foreign visitors 
—they offered to mail all the literature they gave us to our 
homes . . . we were driven to several of the projects which 


were especially interesting to economics students in the group. 


November 7 


Lovely trip into the Great Smoky Mountains with UT stu- 
dents. ... We were all grateful to get out into the country and 
roam around .. . the fellows were glad to play soccer... 
celebrated Gabby’s birthday in Gatlinburg. 


November 10—Chicago 


Intrigued by the Museum of Science and Industry. . . . We 
found the play Hair quite exciting. Initially shy, at the end of 
the performance Walt (Korea) joined John (New Zealand) 
and me dancing on stage and then started a conversation with 
the star about the history and message of the play. 


November 1 1—Detroit 


Wayne State University reception . . . attended a perform- 
ance of the James Baldwin play “Blues for Mr. Charlie.” 


November 15—Cambridge 


The group was really happy to hear that we would live i 
dorms during our 5-day stay at Harvard. So the fellows are it 
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Leverett House. Robbie and I are living in a coed dorm at 
Radcliffe. 


A delightful afternoon, we were the guests of Ambassador 
and Mrs. Reischauer for tea at their home in Belmont... . 
thought-provoking discussion as Professor Reischauer fielded 
our questions about the Cambodia invasion, Okinawa, the 
future role of the military in Japan, U.S.-Japanese relations 
... Takeshi (Japan), of course, was especially pleased. 


November 16 


Attended classes. . . toured the Crimson offices. . . walked 
the Freedom Trail. 


November 24—New York 


Columbia University . . . visited a class in international 
politics . . . reception with faculty and students. . . browsed 
in the bookstore, a favorite haunt on any campus visit. 


November 25 


We took a black-run tour of Harlem . . . many churches 
... New Breed Clothing Store ... George Washington’s 
Headquarters for the Harlem Heights Campaign . . . Lenox 
Avenue, haven for drug pushers .. . ghettos ... Harlem 
branch of the New York Public Library, which houses the 
largest collection of Negro history and literature . . . Robin 
and I read graffiti on the restroom wall: “To try and to fail is 
only to fail, not to try is surely to die.”—signed Sambo. “Lord 
de be” written under it “at least learn to spell your own dialect 
—Lordy” . . . talked with the director of the Urban League 
office . . . the group was surprised at the diversity within 
Harlem. 


The Experiment representative had arranged for reserved 
seats for the Dick Cavett Show . . . luckily, Senator Muskie 
was one of the guests .. . after the show we hailed two taxis 
and arrived at the Beck Theatre in time for the curtain of 
Man of La Mancha. . . a brilliant performance . . . we had 
orchestra seats close to the stage so very little dialogue was 
missed . . . “The Impossible Dream” certainly expresses uni- 
versal sentiments . . . The students pronounced the play fan- 
tastic—a real highlight of the trip. 


Later I went to a Japanese restaurant with Walt and Take- 
shi. They were glad to be in familiar surroundings and to 
reverse our roles. They guided me in ordering, using chop- 
sticks, and observing the ritual of pouring and drinking saki 
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with friends. I was struck again by the need for reciprocity— 
to provide opportunities for the students to share their cul- 


ture. It is important to be sometimes in situations where Iam , 


directly learning from them. 


November 26 
Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade. . . march music, festive 
floats. . . a huge Donald Duck balloon five stories high hover- 


ing over Broadway prompted the exclamation in Robin’s 
clipped accent, ““He’s superb!” We all went to different fami- 
lies for dinner . . . the students were especially pleased to be 
in American homes on such a traditional day . . . tonight they 
compared the day’s conversations over turkey and pumpkin 
pie and their observations of American family life. 


November 27 


City Hall. . . discussion with one of the Mayor’s assistants, ; 
Mr. Ginsberg, who answered our questions on pollution, the | 


high proportion of white policemen, decentralization of power 

. . after being asked why people can come to New York and 
immediately be eligible for welfare he spoke of the city’s his- 
tory of openness to all: “That great green lady doesn’t stand 
in the harbor for nothing, you know.” Noting that New York 
pays a price for this openness, he mentioned that you rarely 
read about the many successes—the people who make it. While 
acknowledging the gigantic problems, he communicated a 
blunt pride in the city. 


Dinner in the delegates’ dining room at the United Nations ; 


. . extremely valuable meeting with Mr. James Jonah from 
Sierra Leone, a public affairs analyst for the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. His answers to our many questions were extraordinarily 
incisive and objective. 


Afterwards Seri suggested we have drinks at the top of the 
Pan American Building and we all enjoyed the magnificent 
view. 


November 28 


Brunch and shopping in Greenwich Village . . . I helped 
Takeshi choose a minidress for his girlfriend in Kyoto. ... 


November 29 


Attended a solemn mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral... . . The 
formal ritual and mood was the antithesis of the atmosphere 
at Glide in San Francisco. . . ice skating at Rockefeller Plaza, 
invigorating fresh air and exercise... . 
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November 30 


New York Stock Exchange ... this evening we took a 
subway to Radio City Music Hall to see the Christmas Show 

. impressed by the relatively low admission charge, the 
group particularly enjoyed seeing the children in the audience 
respond to various parts of the program. . . judging by the 
fellows’ reaction, the Rockettes are among America’s most 
captivating ambassadors of good will. 


December 2—Washington, D.C. 


An enlightening day at the Department of State which 
began with welcome greetings from Mr. Francis Tenny, Direc- 
tor of the Office of East Asian and Pacific Programs [Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs] ... during a coffee 
reception on the eighth floor Assistant Secretary of State John 
Richardson’s questions sparked a useful evaluation of the pro- 


_ gram... . Mr. Alfred Jenkins, Director of Asian Communist 
| Affairs, gave a very clear yet detailed presentation of the 


changing U.S. posture vis-a-vis Communist China. The stu- 
dents were heartened to meet such a knowledgeable China 


' watcher at State. . . a very pleasant interview with Ambassa- 


dor Marshall Green, Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 


We went to the Lincoln Memorial tonight. . . it was a kind 


_ of pilgrimage after our fine time in New Salem. 


December 3 
Very informative discussion of the U.S. labor movement 


| with an AFL-CIO representative . . . many questions. . . in 


response to a question about the strength of the worker-stu- 
dent alliance, described by some radical students we met, the 
union speaker stated that basically American workers are sat- 
isfied with the capitalist system—they just want a bigger piece 


of the pie. . . someone inquired about the minimum wage... 


the answer: $1.60, and Gabby whispered to me, “Sherry, is 
that an hour or a day?” People abroad may be bombarded. with 
news about the United States and yet may be very ignorant of 
basic facts about our society. Gabby’s question reminded me 
not to assume too much even though I am working with excep- 
tionally intelligent and articulate young people. 


Luncheon guests of Senator Eagleton (Mo.), who spent sev- 
eral hours sharing his thoughts on the SST, duties of a Sena- 
tor, the need to mend fences back home, the extent to which 
mail from constituents influences decisions, his talks with stu- 
dents after the Cambodia invasion . . . the group appreciated 
the fact that he took a lot of time out of a busy schedule to 
answer our questions and to ask our opinions. 
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December 5—Harpers Ferry 


We are attending a conference with American professors 
and students to “take stock” of our experiences, to share our 
ideas, in a somewhat structured setting, to evaluate the pro- 
gram. ... The students really welcome the opportunity to 
begin to sort out the myriad of impressions and images... . 
This seems to be an excellent way to clarify perspective even if 
it merely highlights the difficulty of generalizing . . . there is 
also time to relax, feed our passion for table tennis, and think 
ahead. 


December 8—Washington, D.C. 


An evening at Ford’s Theatre can be called an “escort’s 
delight” for it combines history, culture, and entertainment 
. . . tonight we attended a performance of “Max Morath at 
the Turn of the Century.” 


One of the many reasons I’m very glad that I decided to 
escort a second Asian and Pacific Student Leader Group is 
that I’ve learned to add more dimension to the group’s experi- 





ences this trip. For example, during intermission I sent Mr. 
Morath a note identifying the group and asking to meet with 
him after the show. Backstage he was very gracious in 
answering questions which ranged from the origin of ragtime 
music to how he felt when he first performed in the theatre 
where Lincoln was shot. The talk added significance to our 
evening and gave us an extra insight into Mr. Morath’s per- 
ception of the historical era he portrays. 


December 10—Grand Canyon ; 


We arrived at night and immediately walked to the rim of 
the Canyon. . . outlines of immense, shadowy caverns illumi- 
nated by a full moon. . . patches of sparkling snow frosted 
nearby terrain ... Takeshi’s hushed-voice “incredible” 
expressed our awe of the Canyon’s dusky grandeur. . . appar- 
ently it is just as important to share America’s natural beauty 
with visitors as it is to acquaint them with urban, man-made 
environments. 





December 12 


In an impromptu ceremony on the Canyon’s rim I presented 
Walt, Takeshi, and Pane with “I-have-walked-the-Bright-Ar 
gel-Trail” blue ribbons for their exhausting trek yesterday 
down into the Canyon to the Colorado River and back. They 
were terribly proud of their accomplishment and _ really 
delighted with our surprise commemoration of their feat. 


The flight to Los Angeles was our last flight together. -: 
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ry everyone was unusually quiet perhaps because we were all 
aware that the end of our journey was very near... the 


vis captain announced that the group was aboard and wished 
I { them safe trips home. 
to Disneyland . . . the immaculate surroundings and meticu- 
ve lous attention to detail were particularly impressive .. . 
if enchanting hours. . . everyone insisted on an “in front of” 
.is | | with Mickey Mouse... . 
ink } 

' December 14—Los Angeles 


¢ ; We had our farewell dinner party at a very nice Polynesian 

Be restaurant in Hollywood which gave us a “this-is-where-it-all- 

| began feeling.” Amazed at how quickly the time passed, we 

marveled at how much activity we managed to pack into 10 

short weeks. . . . The group presented me with a beautiful 

| ring Robin had seen me admire at the Grand Canyon... 
toasts and tears. 


oO | 
2 ; Posed for photographs at the hotel. . . exchanged addresses 
yeri- ; and reminisced. . . . I think we are all conscious of the fact 
Mr. | _ that we’ve been lucky to share such a unique and stimulating 
with experience... . They are so fine. 
3 in 


: Since serving as the escort for these two groups I often have 
time | een asked what the students thought about the United States 
and their experience. Of course there are as many answers as 
there are students. Yet in his final entry in our group journal, 
per- Chris Blaxland, an Australian law student in my first group, 
expresses one particularly comprehensive, and I think repre- 
sentative, set of reactions: 


| We are now in the final hours of the trip—24 hours from now 
m of I will be getting ready to board the plane for Sydney. Perhaps 
mi: now is the time to attempt some form of summary of my experi- 
u ences in the United States. Looking back it seems almost an eon 
osted ago that I arrived in Honolulu unsure of what I would find or 
lible” what my travelling companions would be like. 
ppar- It is probably inevitable that on a trip of this kind you find 
eauty out as much about yourself as you do about the group you are 
made travelling with and the country you are visiting. One fortunate 


aspect of this tour has been the amount of the country we have 
seen. There is hardly a part of America—north, south, east, or 


west—that we have not at least sampled if not given an ‘in depth’ 
ber 12 study. 


sented The contrasts revealed on the journey have been staggering. 
+-An- From the conservative, parochial, and perhaps somewhat hypo- 
a critical Mid-West to the pleasant urbanity of Little Rock to the 
terday festering ghettos of Chicago to the exciting cosmopolitan atmo- 
. They sphere of New York City. How does a country like this stay 
really together—or perhaps more pertinently: is it staying together? 


As one travels in this country the impressions one received 
from mass media, films, and television receive a subtle trans- 
3 formation—Americans really are human after all. In some ways 
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they are as much victims of their own self-image as are people 
living overseas. 


But what does it mean to be an American? Firstly, it means 
that you are a citizen of the strongest and most powerful nation 
on the face of the earth. It means that you are living in a nation 
that is going through a social revolution—a revolution that could 
yet become violent as millions of people struggle to reconcile the 
myths they learned when young with the harsh realities of a 
post-industrial society. If America is to survive, these contra- 
dictions will in some measure have to be resolved. 


I think that I am guardedly optimistic about the future of the 
U.S. Of one thing I am sure—lI will be back soon. Despite the 
poverty, violence, and pollution, the best in this country is stag- 
gering in its quality. The worst is bad beyond description. Home 
of the brave—there is still hope. Good luck. 0 





U.S. Participant Training Program 


The Agency for International Development (AID) has recently 
published the first annual report on the U.S. Participant Train- 
ing Program, which is administered by the Office of International 
Training. The foreword to the report, jointly signed by Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers and AID Administrator John A. 
Hannah, states: “The rapid advance of technology, the desire of 
developing countries to take on more responsibility for their own 
development, and our own policy of encouraging loca] self-reliance 
assure a continuing place for the participant training program in 
U.S. foreign aid strategy. This annual report is the first in a 
series describing for the American people the progress of this 
important program.” 


More than 150,000 trainees from the developing countries have 
participated in AIlD-sponsored training. They have been trained 
in a wide variety of fields such as agriculture, public administra- 
tion, public safety, industry, labor, education, health, family plan- 
ning, youth leadership—areas given priority in the development 
process by the cooperating government .and the AID mission on 
the scene. They have been educated or trained in literally 
hundreds of American universities, colleges, industries, local gov- 
ernments, labor unions, cooperatives, vocational schools, and other 
types of institutions in all 50 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico as well as in many foreign countries. 


Copies of this 44-page report may be obtained from: AID/Off- 
ice of International Training, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 20523. 
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Confrontation With Understanding: 
AFS International Scholarships 


— 


by John A. Stanavage 


SOT EIT 


AFS International Scholarship Program is not just a factory 
for mutual education. Its aim is often achieved through educa- 
tion but at the heart of it all he the simple words mother, 


father, son, daughter, sister, brother. And it is here at the 
heart that AF'S endures. 


—Karen Adkinson (AFS American student to Turkey) 


erent: cpa: ttt TTS 
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\- 7 

al 

y {om DAYS the farthest corners of the “global village” seem- 
\. ingly are as close as the next student charter flight for many 
of , ebullient teenagers. Hence the Homeric efforts of the Ameri- 
ss _ can Field Service International Scholarship Programs to place 
ms _ young people in living and learning situations with their coun- 
a terparts throughout the world may seem flatly supererogatory 

is _ at this time. Moreover, in an era of rampant nationalism, it is 

almost wistful to think that a one-to-one relationship between 

at high school students drawn from different nations and diverse 

e 4 cultures can somehow make those very differences intelligible, 

be meaningful, and precious to them. And to think that in this 

sa dawning age of mass-man and swarm-culture, the sensitive 

ent relationships developed during swift months of family inti- 
on macy could possibly deflect the nations from those collision 

ally courses that forbode so menacingly is to place one’s hopes on 

‘Ov- the substance of a dream. 

her 

bia, 


*Dr. JOHN A. STANAVAGE is Executive Secretary of the Secondary 
ommission of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
Off- ondary Schools. A former teacher, principal, and university pro- 
sci essor, he gained an international perspective when he spent a 

: summer at the Penang Free School in Malaysia as one of the first 
adult American Field Service scholars. 
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Yet that precisely is what the American Field Service, now 
broadly known throughout the world simply as the AFS, has 
been from its inception—a stubborn, sturdy dream of fellow. 
ship and understanding to be achieved by the magic of teenag- 
ers “walking and talking together.” It is a dream of the Amer- 
ican volunteer ambulance drivers (hence “field service”) 
during the two major wars that have convulsed our world in 
this century. It was a dream that Stephen Galatti, a volunteer 
ambulance driver in World War I and the AFS Director Gen- 
eral in World War II, almost singlehandedly conjured into 
reality in the late forties. It is a dream that over 56,000 young 
people have shared since those tentative beginnings in 1947-48 


when 52 students from 11 countries came to America as the | 


first links in the AFS chain of fellowship. 


AFS in 1914 








The young American volunteers who originated the AFS§ | 


in 1914 wanted to serve both the French cause and humanity. 
By the end of World War I more than 2,500 drivers had 
proudly worn the AFS insignia. When that war ended in an 
uncertain, tenuous armistice, the American Field Service did 
not disband in spirit. Instead, spurred by its motto, Tous et 
tout pour la France, it established a series of fellowships 
between French and American universities. Specific endow- 
ments were also set up in the names of the 127 men who had 
given their lives in field service during the war. From 1919 to 
1943 the program gave fellowships to 222 scholars. But in the 
meantime both the dream and the peace had collapsed, and 
AFS found itself again in active field operation during the 
long course of World War II. 


With the ending of that conflict in 1945, AFS addressed 
itself to a bold new effort to foster positive relationships 
among the people of the world. The basic concepts were: the 
openness to new experience, even the boldness of the 17-year- 
old; his readiness, if not need, for a “home”; and his sufficient 
maturity to think about his experiences and himself signifi- 
cantly and to relate these observations to his emerging value 
pattern. Further, his membership in a new family and school 
could lead many associates to share in the learning and grow- 
ing that resulted. 


Hence in 1947, the AFS program as we know it today came 
into being. Its prime purpose was to cultivate the ways of 
peace by person-to-person contact rather than by grandiose 
schemes of treaties and alliances and “cultural exchanges.” 


But could teenagers, snarled as they had to be in their ow 
problems of maturation, create those bonds of understanding! 
Could young people spend a year in the United States absorb 
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ing American culture without being decultured themselves? 
Could an American family accept a foreign teenager into its 
home for 12 months without the inevitable abrasions of inti- 
macy destroying those relationships which were to provide the 
soil for broader and deeper international and interpersonal 
understandings? 


Well, the experience of AFS during these last 25 seismic 
years would testify that the teenager can indeed bridge cul- 
tural, societal, and national gaps with ease and with dignity. 
During the last quarter century some 37,000 young people 
from 80 nations have clasped hands with American students 
and have been adopted by American families for 12 months. 
The tears at the final separation, the unending stream of sub- 
sequent letters, the visiting back and forth across the world, 
the loyalties and the loves that struck root, all these may not 
have the firepower of an armored regiment, but they fire the 
imagination with a dream of peace among people fashioned by 
the strong hands of youth. 


One of the deep-down family emotions was expressed by a young 
member of a host family, Gail Arrenholz (Illinois) as she bid 
farewell to her Thai sister, Supanee Leelakitroongrug. “Someone 
at AFS or some book they publish had the answer to each prob- 
lem which arose and just how to handle it. But I can’t find any- 
where how to say goodbye!” 


Add to this as well the 20,000 American students who have 
spent a summer or a full school year in one of the 59 countries 
abroad adapting their preconceptions while interpreting 
America to their hosts, and you have more than just a saving 
remnant of people who have broken through the barriers of 
place and culture to personal friendship, to mutual respect. 


There cannot help but be an augury for peace and a better 
world here. 


AFS in 1970 


In 1970 AFS brought 2,700 students to the United States from 
63 countries for a full school year. At the same time, it sent 
1541 American teenagers to 51 countries ranging from 
Afghanistan to Yugoslavia. Finding homes, providing school- 
ing, arranging transportation, and seeing to the multifarious 
needs of so many young people is a task to drain the energies 
of most organizations. Fortunately for AFS, its staff at Inter- 
national Headquarters in New York City and in its 40 offices 
overseas is youthful in perspective and incredibly hardwork- 
ing. It has to be, for the AFS program is not simply a numbers 
game. The operation is predicated on quality of service, not 
quantity of participants. 


The AFS procedure is not to find an available home slot, 
Insert a paper applicant, and then forget the situation for a 
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year. To the contrary, from the initial effort to couple the 
right young person with the right family, through the year- 
long counseling to see that the situation proves fruitful to both 
student and family, to the final reorientation to his own coun- 
try, the individual AFS student is always kept in central 
focus. No one in AFS is permitted to forget that each of those 
4,300 students is an individual human being carrying all his 
personal freight of problems and aspirations and needs. 


From the outset, the AFS program establishes a denomina- 
tor of one—the single student. Care is taken in screening the 
student for his eagerness to learn, his willingness to under- 
take new enterprises, his resiliency and adaptability. The 
objective is to find the student who can make the AFS experi- 
ence most enriching for himself and for all those with whom 
he comes into contact. Those finally chosen are culled from 
tens of thousands of applicants both in the United States and 
across the world. By no means are they chosen to be an intel- 
lectual elite; they simply are robust young men and women 
with an openness to change and growth, with a desire to 
understand more profoundly the world in which they live. 


Similar care is exercised in finding homes for these peripa- 
tetic teenagers. Not every home, here or abroad, is a suitable 
habitat for a bouncy teenager from another land. The effort is 
to find families that are cohesive and self-accepting. Moreover, 
every precaution is taken to find both family and student who 
together will be congenial. The objective is to have the student 
become an active, full member of the family during his stay. 
That most AFS students gradually come to call their host 
parents “Mother” and “Dad” is not an affectation but the 
result of the welding of kindred spirits into an enlarged 
family. 


Mrs. David Jones (Indiana), U.S. host mother to Seiko 
Ikeda from Japan, crisply recorded her thoughts on the family 
situation before her son-for-a-year left: 


We did not specify “girl” or “boy,” “black” or “white,” “Asian” 
or “European.” So anxious were we for the opportunity to learn 
firsthand about another country, to share a new kind of love, to 
open a door for ourselves on another part of the globe, that we 
voiced our preference for anyone who would have us! 


“We’re not an ideal family,” I said. “I don’t get up at six and fix 
the girls’ breakfast before they leaye on the school bus. We have 
a lot of different interests. Sometimes we’re noisy and boisterous; 
sometimes we want to get away from each other, curl up with 
a book, go out and climb a tree... .” 


Now, we’re steeling ourselves for the bad part. It’s going to be 
really awful, but we brought it on ourselves. We asked for it. In 
four months Seiko will have to go back to Japan. Three thousand 
other mothers will be crying too. It’s the one kink in the AFS 
program. 
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Orientation 


Nor is the cultural orientation of the AFS student left to 
hazard. The transition from one milieu to another is never 
easy ; cultural shock is a clear and present possibility. Further- 
more, a certain degree of “cultural literacy” is necessary in 
order to operate with some degree of independence in a 
strange land. Hence AFS provides an extensive orientation 
program for its students, including various “language 
camps” overseas. 


Students from overseas have a 3-week bus tour across the 
country at the end of their stay. The trip broadens the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the nation, exposes him to a multiplicity 
of new contacts, and often results in “instant adoptions” by 
AFS families along the way. By seeing more of the broad 
canvas that is the United States, the student can take back 
home not only an intimate knowledge of one segment of Amer- 
ican life but also kaleidoscopic memories as well. 


Some 11,000 families in starkly diverse communities host 
these teenagers during the bus trips that crisscross the nation. 
In recent years the stops have afforded a view of some of the 
sharp contrasts in American life—rural as opposed to urban, 
moderate homes in comparison with those of affluence, the 
great ethnic mixture that is the United States, our somber 
problems as well as our plangent promises. In this way these 
AFSers return to their countries with a more realistic, multi- 
dimensioned understanding of the United States. 


To a considerable degree, the bus trip also becomes the 


_ “international” phase of the AFS program for many of these 


students. Throughout the year an AFSer will have been in 
contact mainly with Americans. During the bus trip he is 
placed in the company of some 34 to 44 other AFSers from a 
broad spectrum of nations. Each bus resembles a United 
Nations on wheels, entwined in both dreams and harsh reali- 


ties. 


At the end of the year and for many months thereafter 
much effort is directed toward reorientation. The emotional 
burden accompanying separation from the host family may 
be great. Even more complex is the process of realistically 
assisting the student to reenter his own culture and natural 
life, building positively on the growth of the past year. Careful 
counseling, the continued flexibility of his age, and the support 
from natural parents and former AFS students at home all 
help to reduce the dangers of alienation. The “specialness” of 
the AFS has several facets. It is composed of an abiding con- 
cern for the integrity of the individual. It consists of the 
continuous support given both the student and his host family 
in their mutual efforts to reach common understandings. It is 
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marked by the unswerving commitment of AFS to its original 
purpose, the cultivation of understanding between individuals 
as an avenue to a world of peace. That commitment embraces } 
the total AFS staff, from the newest mini-skirted mimeogra- ' 
pher in the New York office to Arthur Howe, Jr., president 
and motive power within the organization. 


Contribution of Volunteers 


But it would be unfair to imply that AFS thrives merely as a 

product of staff efforts. To the contrary, the professional staff © 
is a very small segment of the AFS community. Literally tens | 
of thousands of people throughout the world volunteer time, | 
thought, and resources to AFS. Host families, school people, 
interested citizens, fellow students, AFS returnees, govern- | 
mental officials all combine to make the AFS experience a 

possible and continuing one. ; 


Even the $6 million that mark the present AFS budget is H 


simply a minor portion of the considerable funds needed to | | 
finance the operation. Without the contributed time and gener-_ ‘ 
ous support of the families who open their homes and their’ ‘ 
hearts to AFSers, without the countless school chapters and | 
the funds they raise, without the donations from foundations ° I 
and corporations, the entire project would soon abort. Our / r 
d 
a 


young people, and the world, would be the lesser for it. 


One of the exciting developments in recent years has been 
the increasingly important role played by AFS returnees in all| ™ 
70 nations. Here in the United States and abroad the earlier) 
AFSers are assuming positions of leadership in their own 
societies and are working to keep its ideals and ideas alive and | 






vital. The fact that AFS returnees are “coming of age”’ is of q 
crucial significance to the organization. For if the AFS is toy tic 
remain relevant to today’s youth then its vision must k/ on 
renewed constantly, its purposes continually redefined. Returt-; én 
ees can play a vital role in this searching reappraisal by* ph 


adding the element of refreshing contemporaneity to AFS | dei 


counsels. a 
But youth is where you find it, and youthfulness is a col be 


spicuous trait of the present AFS leadership. Rather tha 
flinching from criticisms leveled at the AFS, the effort in : 
recent years has been to face forthrightly and resolve these wai 
inconsistencies, always holding fast to the central purpose the 
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“Diversity Program” den 


Thus the very real concern over the fact that the AFS pit 197 
gram developed over the years in primarily white middle-clas 
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suburbs and towns, since these were the groups most inter- 
ested in funding and implementing the program. Recently this 
limitation has been the stimulant for a “diversity program,” 
designed to incorporate the broad variety of ethnic, economic, 
and social groups of these United States into the AFS com- 
munity. A program is underway which is sending more non- 
white teenagers abroad, opening chapters in innercity schools, 
broadening the membership of AFS to encompass all the racial 
strands that make up the American nation. Funding these 
programs is not easy, but the AFS has never shied away from 
a task because that task promised to be difficult. 


One small phase of the diversity program involves short- 
term exchanges between foreign AFSers in American schools 
and American students in communities not presently affiliated 
with AFS. The objective is to give the AFSer some close-hand 
experience of 2 or 3 weeks’ duration with communities greatly 
different in racial, ethnic, and economic structure from their 
American home-for-the-year. Students from the non-AFS com- 
munities are then invited to spend some time in the AFS 
community, thus effecting an intercultural exchange within 
our country itself. 


These “brief encounters” last year took selected students to 
Indian reservations, black innercity schools, rural towns, and 


_ Appalachia. And while the project is too new to venture a 


_ definitive judgment, there is heartwarming evidence that the 
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alchemy of “walking and talking together” can work its subtle 
magic within the United States as well as throughout the 
world. 


Another challenge the AFS is attempting to meet is that of 
the internationalism implicit in its mission. The program over 
the years has been essentially binational rather than multina- 
tional for all countries except the United States. It is rare for 
an American community to host a teenager from the same 
country 2 years in succession; indeed a chapter frequently 
plumes itself on the large number of countries their AFS stu- 
dents have represented. Moreover, American students going 
overseas may be placed in Malagasy or Malaysia, Uganda or 
Uruguay. But for the overseas countries, the student has 
always been an American teenager. 


Many in AFS, especially the returnees, are urging AFS to 
undertake some multinational exchanges, such as sending Ger- 
mans to Japan or Norwegians to Australia. The hurdles to be 
cleared by a program of this nature are enormous, ranging 
from the pragmatic fiscal ones to more subtle factors of stu- 
dent and parental preferences. Nonetheless, a small exchange 
involving some 15 nations is now being implemented for 
1971-72, and slow but steady growth in this area can be antic- 
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ipated. The ultimate hope, of course, is that the AFS idea/ 
ideal will be pirated by country after country, each seeking to 
open its doorways to other nations. 





































Exchange of Educators j 


The Educator Program has emerged not so much as a response | 
to a challenge but as an endeavor to broaden the focus of the 
AFS. Initially it was an experiment to see if the AFS could 
accomplish with adults during a limited period of time the 
same enhancement of cultural understanding that had come © 
about with young people. The program, begun in 1966, has | 
been modest in scope, involving some 15 to 20 educators each | 
year. And while it quickly became obvious that adults are not | 
teenagers—something this “now” generation has been trying | 
to tell us rather forcibly—the same strong bonds of friendship 
that mark the student program promptly asserted themselves 
here as well. Human beings, it would seem, rarely grow so old 

as not to be able to learn how to relate to others, given good | 
will and exciting opportunity. ft 





cena 


But the past, even of recent vintage, is prelude, and some, 
hard questions beset AFS as it approaches the 25th anniver- | 
sary of its secondary school international scholarship pro- | 
gram. Is it too closely connected with American nationalism to | 
have sufficient credibility in a world that increasingly is look- | 
ing askance at our nation’s protest movements? Can the AFS | 
continue to work with nations that are confronting each other 
across rising barricades of distrust? Can the AFS avoid entan- 
glement in another nation’s social and governmental policies 
that may run athwart our own stubborn beliefs in democracy 
and equality, yet still keep the AFS spirit alive in that | 
country? Will families here and abroad continue to open their 
homes to alien teenagers? How can the AFS most wisely allo- 
cate its limited resources? 
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AFS Facing Three Issues 


All of these can be distilled into the three fundamental issues 
facing AFS today: 


1. Will the same constituency that has supported the pro- 
gram in the past—mainly middle-class Americans—provide 
the resources for future AFS programs offering participation 
to many groups now minimally represented ? 


2. To what degree should AFS depart from its dominant 
purpose? Has the traditional function of AFS been fulfilled’ 
Should the AFS open new frontiers, relinquishing some of its 
past commitments, or should it continue to do its “thing” that 
it has been doing so well for over two decades? Arthur Howe 
Jr., has proposed a direction: 
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Believing that we annually help to prepare thousands of indi- 
viduals for responsive and responsible lives, often involving 
people whose roles will be unusually influential in the years to 
come, my wholehearted commitment to AFS grows. Inadequacies? 
Yes. Should we try to do more? Yes. But let us not dissipate the 
strength that has been developed in the past and forms the basis 
on which we can build our future. 


3. The third major dilemma etching itself into AFS thinking 
is the insurgent attitude of our young people. This is an alert 
but impatient generation. It is a generation steeped in compas- 
sion, but quick to vent its wrath on anything that falls below 
its idealistic expectations. It is a generation that scorns com- 
promise and spurns whatever it considers hypocrisy. 


At a time of intergenerational conflict within the home, it 
would be naive to expect AFS students to be immune from the 
swirling passions. The AF'S expects the student to be some- 
thing more than a guest in the home. Hence it seems evident 
that the relationships between AFSer and host family, here or 
abroad, are going to be more precarious in the future, until 
our society regains some of the social cement it has lost in 
recent years. 


In September 1971, AFS will celebrate its 25th anniversary 
as a force for international understanding. Convention ’71 in 
Atlantic City, N.J., will bring together thousands of people 
from across the world who have been connected with AFS 
during its first quarter century of growth. It will be a time for 
nostalgia, for the replaying of old, precious memories, but it 
will also be a time to remember that the past is only the 
threshold to the future. 


In the words of the Convention ’71 program, it will be a 
time for confrontation and understanding: 


Confrontation is commonplace; understanding remains elusive. 
Is the one concept antithetical to the other? For twenty-five years 
AFS International Scholarships have been promoting “con- 
frontations”: culture with culture; race with race; creed with 
creed; and most significantly each individual with himself. AFS 
is founded on the belief that through walking and talking to- 
gether, people can discover clearer understanding of themselves 
and others, thus strengthening the human foundation for a more 
peaceful world. Although confrontations within AFS have pro- 
duced growth for thousands of students and families, confronta- 
tions can often result in misunderstanding or conflict. By listen- 
ing to others, accepting differences as an opportunity for enrich- 
ment, and sharing of selves, most of those associated with AFS 
have passed through confrontation toward greater understanding. 
Is this process still working? How can it work better? Is it 
relevant to the Seventies? How can we learn to understand our 
confrontations and to confront our understanding? 





‘Arthur Howe, Jr., “President’s Report to the Trustee Members of the 
AFS,” December 23, 1970. 
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THESE ARE QUESTIONS for more than AFS alone. They are 
questions for the people of the United States. They are ques- 
tions for the world. 


Editor's note: 


To complement Dr. Stanavage’s description (above) of AFS 
programs, we present below an excerpt from the annual report 
to the Trustee Members by AFS President Arthur Howe, Jr. 
Mr. Howe speaks of the youth of today. He discusses his phi- 
losophy, developed through years of work and contacts with 
young people, and he expresses his ideas on the various traits 
of character and personality that help to develop mutual under- 
standing and warm friendships between families and ex- 
changees under programs such as those sponsored by the 
American Field Service. 


lll. “Please, No Dragon Slaying” 


The task of those participating in cultural exchange programs 
is to cross successfully the cultural barriers and conflicts | 


i ee 


Seer, 


Pees 


which today so seriously polarize opinions, whether between ~ 


nations or groups of individuals. What is the key to effective- 
ness of this cultural exchange process? Repeatedly one returns 
to the concept that it is a concentration on listening to others, 
rather than trying to force understanding down their throats. 
Since AFS selection, orientation, and counseling must recog- 
nize this principle, I am commenting on its implications in 
some detail. 

A generation of post-World War II youth, unconditioned by 


the impact of the depression and World War II which strongly 
influenced perspectives of the older generation, has been 


exposed through massive extension of knowledge and commvu- | 
nication systems to injustices which flaunt every principle it | 
was taught to respect. With its frustrations frequently turning | 


into moral indignation, youth has formulated methods and 


values which often appear disdainful of the accumulated expe | 


rience of mankind and the continuity of social evolution. While 
I doubt very much that everything youth tells the older gener- 
ation is totally right, I know that some of what it says is 
painfully right. The revolution of youth is rooted in an unwill- 


ingness to accept the inevitability of evil. The older generation | ° 
is more liable to believe there are destructive natural forces | 
beyond man’s capacity to control, and human tendencies | 
toward pride and avarice that will never be eliminated. Most / 


older people would agree that whatever progress society makes 
in the reduction of social ills will expose another layer of evel 
more perplexing problems. 


My conversations with young people often turn to the quet 
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"e tion of how far one can effectively extend his compassion. 
S- Aren’t there biological and emotional limits to this process, 
. beyond which a person becomes ineffective in everything he 

' undertakes? Or is this mere rationalization? The questions 
persist for anyone living in comfort, and yet aware of starva- 

tion. Age accepts the cruel compromise. Youth chokes over it. 

& ' It has seemed to me that there was a process, not an end, to 
Jr, ' which one could reasonably direct his efforts; that the mean- 


hi- ingful life emerged in the pursuit of larger values and more 
ith humane relationships than now exist, not necessarily in the 
ats | attainment of a specific goal. Principles may be absolute, but 
er- | the tactics one uses in implementing them must be relative to 
ex- | the battlefield. My view of history suggests that successful 
the i revolutions are a process of maximizing positive forces and 
minimizing negative factors of a prior era, and only to a 
| limited degree creating wholly new conditions. These concepts 
shape my opinion as to the methods by which change most 
constructively occurs. But, alas, I know that all too frequently 
ams | my words sound to youth like rhetorical justification for con- 
— tinued repressive tolerance of much that is wrong. 
v 
tive- | Trying to understand and to respond to youth, supporting 
urns | what seems right and possible, and refusing what seems 
hers, | Wrong or unattainable, is the greatest task of anyone adminis- 
oats. ' tering essentially youth-oriented activities. While youth and 


acog- | age have difficulty agreeing on theory, I note that they can still 
as in , cooperate to meet specific, commonly recognized needs. But 
more often under current pressures an organization’s effec- 
tiveness is curtailed by youth’s enthusiasm for “democratic” 
ed by participation in decisionmaking combined with distrust of cen- 
ongly tral authority. The democratic process fares badly at a time of 
been polarized values and methods, not to mention the emotional 
mmu- | and physical fatigue it causes for those involved in it, for the 
ple it | process is premised on the capacity of divergent elements to 
ning | find a consensus which respects minority interests. Nor does 
s and | centralized authority fare better, both because of its histori- 


Renate 


—— v 


expe: cally recognized limitations and because it in practice does not 
While ' wield the unfettered power so often attributed to it by youth. 
gener- 


ays is On many occasions the enthusiastic endorsement of youth 
inwill has encouraged me to proceed in directions I felt were desira- 
sration | ble but had been hesitant to pursue. At other times, the sheer 
; forces intensity and massiveness of youth’s demands, creating a force 
jencies beyond my capacity to control, has left me in a defensive 
1. Most position, not wishing to forsake what I believe, but realisti- 
make § cally faced with choices that seemed to range from the bad to 
of evel | the worse. I have accepted some things that I did not fully 
Support, partly because the consequences of other alternatives 
seemed even less desirable, and partly because I have to 
ne ques § acknowledge that I may be wrong. 
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It is the insistence of youth on the propriety of its position 
that is both its glory and its weakness. When this insistence 
emerges in cultural exchange activity, the student participant 
may offend the sensibilities of those who receive him: AFS 
cannot change traditional, deeply instilled expectancies as to 
the role of the guest. Nor is it likely that students will change 
the expectancies of those receiving them that their relation- 
ship should be governed by what are generally considered civi- 
lized manners, however frequently such manners may be a 
cover for what appears to the student as hypocrisy. It is also 
quite clear that liberation from the bonds of sin and ignorance 
is not the first desire of those hosting a teenager from another 
country. So, I caution against a “dragon slaying” or crusading 
attitude. 


Our student participants, on the other hand, cannot be 
forced in the name of courtesy to be dishonest to concepts they 
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deeply believe. Where and how to draw the line between the | 
demands of honesty on the one hand, and the threat of hypoc- | 


risy on the other, is difficult for everyone, most of all for 
idealistic young people. 


Instances of abuse of hospitality are notably few in AFS. It ; 
is primarily when students are in sizable groups, subject to | 


group interaction and the emotional impact of strident voices, 
that they cause offense. An acute observer overseas recently 
commented to me that in his role as a teacher he knew of no 
collectivity of able students that did not assume a posture of 
some arrogance when confronted with unpopular, conflicting 


ideas, whereas the same people as individuals were considera- | 


bly more open-minded and respectful of the rights of others to 
differing opinions. If there be validity to this notion, it 
becomes the more important that AFS adhere to its traditional 
concern for the individual and his unique experience, rather 
than dealing with him as part of a large entity. 


While every instance of disrupted personal relationships has 
been painful for all involved, including the organization itself, 
and has tested judgment to the extreme, there is good reason 
for such occurrences being few in number. Students are 


selected for their openness and families for their flexibility. | 


Many who are very wise in these matters are available for 
counseling both students and families. Normally AFS succeeds 
in establishing each student in a closer, more familiar relation 
ship than is suggested by the analogy of guest and host. Far 
greater freedom of expression and- awareness of tolerable 
limits are possible in such a setting. 


It is clear, too, that whatever problems AFS encounters art 
not always the fault of students. Though it is AFS counseling 
policy to seek to resolve problems rather than assign blame 
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one recognizes that parents and school administrators also 
have their “hangups.” The Establishment’s reaction to new 
ideas and styles has always been first to ignore them, and then 
if they were persistent, to oppose them. Change poses a threat 
for comfortable adaptations. There are all too many occasions 
when we of the staff would like to cry out against the insensi- 
tivity with which a thoughtful, questioning young person has 
been rebuffed, when his desire to explore and to involve him- 
self (thus indicating the very curiosity and adaptability on 
which our program thrives) has been needlessly curtailed, 
when, in summation, no one would listen. So, the art of listen- 
ing is as important to the family as to the student, and above 
all else the family we select to host a student must be secure 
enough within itself to be able to undergo change. In every 
productive AFS placement there is learning on both sides. No 
one ever suggested this process was a comfortable one, but we 
know that it is essential to growth and enrichment. 


Our first premise is that all involved must be allowed to 
follow their own consciences, but stress is placed on the fact 
that each must be prepared to accept the consequences of his 
actions. Students are urged to recognize the several roles in 
which they may at different times be seen by others: as a 
foreign visitor; as a representative of AFS; as a representa- 
tive of their own country; as a person freely received in a host 
family; as a person whose experience has been made possible 
by the voluntary labor and contribution of many people; or 
finally and hopefully frequently, as an individual. I believe 
that acceptance of participation in a cultural exchange activity 
creates an obligation for such perception. AFS cannot waive 
the principle that the freedom with which one may appropri- 
ately conduct himself as an isolated individual is invariably 
restricted by acceptance of any social or organizational rela- 
tionship. 


Our orientation attempts to point out that those who give 
time and money to make possible such an activity as AFS do 
so in order to promote understanding and the foundations of a 
peaceful world, in the belief that such new insights and skills 
as emerge can be productive forces in promoting just, peaceful 
resolution of conflict. The first motivation of many host fami- 
lies is personal satisfaction, some enrichment of the family’s 
life. which may or may not be in conflict with the idealistic 
objectives of AFS. Rarely do people undertake such a commit- 
ment of their resources in the hope of having someone reform 
them, though any close observer of AFS recognizes that this, 
indeed, frequently occurs. Most host families understand that 
they will be stretched, but none wish to be told, or shouted at. 


In the end it all comes down to a matter of style, of how one 
handles himself when confronted with different, sometimes 
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disagreeable ideas or customs. According to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the moment, the wisest course for either stu- 
dents or families may be merely to let objectionable or even 
bigoted ideas come in one ear and pass out the other, for 
protest generally does little more than exacerbate disagree- 
ment. At other times the setting may be one in which question- 
ing and comment can clearly enunciate a difference of opinion 
without disrupting communication or friendship. When the 
demands of courtesy and the urgent desire to avoid hypocrisy 
become irreconcilable, a student and family will normally have 
to be separated. 


Since the styles which are effective will vary enormously 
from situation to situation, each student and host family will 
have to assess its position at any given moment of tension. 
Always I hope they will be aware that they can express ideas 
and values without ever having spoken them, but by having 
represented them in their daily lives. The highest level of 
diplomacy involves doing something to people without their 
knowing it is happening to them. 


These concepts and their implications for the selection proc- 
ess of AFS have produced lively discussion in my recent trav- 
els both in the U.S.A. and overseas. Often interest centers on 
the role of the student activist in AFS, and the degree to 
which he can or should be asked to conform to such limitations 
as I have suggested, for a large portion of our ablest young 
people could reasonably be described as activists. There is 


agreement that we should not accept into AFS the totally — 


Pine A -<ee 


a te net 


: 


é 


passive nonentity merely to avoid confrontations, but there is ~ 
a wide range of opinion as to just who represents this type.I © 


believe there are many students and families who quietly accu- 
mulate experience and insight, giving and receiving much in 
limited ranges of personal contact, and yet often gaining the 
most from their AFS involvement. Much discussion evolves on 
whether or not a candidate is currently involved in social 
movements, or whether, indeed, he has to be if he is to avoid 
the label of passivity. When I speak of our needing the “toler- 


ant person,” regardless of his particular interests, I put more | 


emphasis on a candidate’s capacity to learn, to share, and to 





give, than on his present state of political and social aware | 


ness. There are always others who fear that tolerance has been | 


turned into a cloak for passivity and irresponsibility. 


Though differences of interpretation and perception will q 


persist, we do find agreement on the proposition that AFS 


participants should avoid the unusual hazards of breaking the | 


law in a foreign country. For reasons beyond the control of | 
AFS, a foreigner who behaves illegally is liable to be judged | 
by either a community or a court somewhat less sympatheti- [ 
cally than a citizen of the country. Also it is possible that one’s f 
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own government, according to its particular status at the 


moment, may pass even harsher judgment upon a student 
when he returns home. ... 


This concludes a review of the activities and thoughts that 
have occupied the AFS administration and many of its friends 
during the past year. I hope my remarks will indicate that 
AFS goes forward with great liveliness in spite of, or more 
truly, because it and all involved in it are facing real and 
important issues. Our human and material resources are often 
taxed to the limit. We are sustained by moments of poignant 
exposure to the richest human values. Then we are buffeted by 
heartrending problems. There is much human experience com- 
pressed into each student’s and family’s short relationship, 
and we who are constantly associated with AFS count our- 
selves privileged to be involved in such a stimulating activity. 
In this humanistic work personal values and style dictate re- 
sponses so significantly that I have presumed on the Trustee 
Members’ indulgence to comment at some length on my own 
perspectives. It is with appreciation for their patience as well 


as heartiest thanks for their dedicated service to AFS that I 
conclude this report. 





What Is a Volunteer? 


The National Council for Community Services to International 
Visitors (COSERV) has just published a leaflet answering the 
above question. For years, COSERV says, community volunteers 
have been screaming, “They think we get paid for doing this. 
They can’t understand the whole idea. They think the Govern- 
ment tells us what to do. Why doesn’t somebody tell them?” 


COSERV will distribute the leaflet (entitled “What Is a 
Volunteer?”) to national programing agencies requesting it for 
their visitors whom they send across the U.S. to many communi- 
ties. The leaflet explains: “In the United States a volunteer is a 
person who willingly offers his time and services without pay in 
support of an organization or a cause. Americans do many things 


as volunteers in private organizations that are done abroad by 
government organizations.” 
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Costs of International Education: 
Who Pays? 


by Alan W. Johnson 


If it is becoming increasingly difficult and costly to provide 
higher education for growing numbers of American students, 
what then are the prospects for foreign students in the United 
States? Dr. Johnson discusses two aspects of this problem 
which have recently come to the fore in the California State 
Colleges: the effects of rising tuition for foreign students and 
the question of who will bear the cost of foreign student pro- 
grams—the students themselves, the state government, the 
Federal Government, or some combination of all three. 


Scie OR NASCENT isolationist tendency may have sur- 
faced in recent actions affecting 4,900 foreign students in the 
California State Colleges. These actions have focused atten- 
tion on some key questions: (1) should foreign students be 
here and, if so, in what numbers; (2) who should bear their 
expense; and (3) are they here as part of an educational 
program requiring certain special services, or are they in reg- 
ular academic programs but simply in need, as a group, of 
such services? In short, is there such a thing as “international 
education” and, if so, how should it be defined and funded? 
Though brought into sharp focus by current events in Cali- 
fornia, these questions can be seen in historical perspective. 


Foreign students attended the earliest universities. They are 
known to have been in learning centers in the Levant 2,000 
years ago and in Europe in the Middle Ages. The academic 


¢ ALAN W. JOHNSON is associate director of the International Stw 
dent Affairs Center at California State College, Long Beach. He has 
held administrative posts, while teaching part-time, at several insti- 
tutions including the University of Southern California, the Univer- 
sity of Houston, and San Francisco State College. He holds a doctor 
ate in education from the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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and administrative design of emerging U.S. universities in the 
latter half of the 19th century was markedly affected by the 
experiences of students from this country studying in Euro- 
pean universities. Now the reverse is taking place as research 
and teaching patterns are taken abroad and as American Eng- 
lish becomes the lingua franca not only of science and culture 
but of commerce and industry. 


Foreign students began coming to the United States in sub- 
stantial numbers after World War II. Statistics from the 
Institute of International Education show a steady growth 
until now there are some 130,000 foreign students enrolled in 
U.S. colleges and universities. Some have come under sponsor- 
ship of their own governments, and some have been sponsored 
by the State Department under federal subsidy through the 
Agency for International Development or other agencies. Most 
have come on their own resources. 


In 1948 the National Association of Foreign Student Advis- 
ers was founded. It consisted initially of those charged with 
counseling foreign students and handling their administrative 
procedures, such as immigration forms. This organization has 
changed as it has added to its membership a variety of other 
specialists, including admissions officers skilled in evaluating 
foreign transcripts, teachers of English as a foreign language, 
and paid and volunteer workers who assist foreign students in 
their out-of-class life and community relations. This latter 
group helps students find suitable housing, sometimes as 
guests or low-paying renters in American homes, orients them 
to campus, community, and country, refers them to cooperat- 
ing professional services, and introduces them to the operation 
and management of national and international student groups 
on campus. Added later were those interested in policies and 
problems of U.S. students studying abroad. NAFSA became 
the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs. 
Through cooperation and funding by the State Department, a 
Field Service program was developed for in-service training of 
campus and community personnel in various specialties of 
working with foreign students. 


_ Foreign Students in California 


Experience with foreign students in California in the last 
quarter century is probably fairly typical. There is a lack of 
accurate statistics, but they came in numbers to all kinds of 
colleges and universities. In the burgeoning California State 
College System there was no out-of-state tuition in the imme- 
diate postwar years. When tuition charges for out-of-state stu- 
dents finally were adopted in 196i, a differential was estab- 
lished for out-of-state U.S. citizens as opposed to students 
from other countries, the rate for the latter being far lower 
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($255 per year per student, based on $8.50 per unit of credit 
at 15 units per semester). Special legislation provided for 
waiver of foreign student tuition in some cases. 


In California, as elsewhere, a need emerged for foreign stu- 
dent advisers. Since foreign students entered a variety of cur- 
ricula, no academic department claimed this responsibility. In 


the yet to be centralized State colleges, fractions of positions [| 


were borrowed from budgets for counseling, operating under 
the offices of the deans of students. Admission of foreign stu- 


dents was systematized by training special evaluators in : 
admission offices, also under the deans of students. English and | 


speech departments developed English-as-a-Second-Language 
programs to bring foreign students’ reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening skills up to acceptable academic levels. Com- 
munity relations and extracurricular activities were the 
responsibility, when undertaken, of foreign student advisers 


familiar with various cultural patterns, assisted by community : 


volunteers and service clubs. 


Student exchange in international education was fostered on | 


two fronts in State colleges. The exchange might be thought of | 
as an import and export of students. Coincident with similar 
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planning in a number of universities across the country, the | 


coalesced California State College System developed its “Inter- , 


national Programs.” These were for U.S. students studying 


abroad. They recognized the validity of the educational effect | 


on students coming face-to-face with other cultures and other 
points of view. Besides the experience of living abroad, the 
programs included classwork in cooperating foreign institu- 
tions. They also rectified some earlier questionable academic 
practices involving granting summer session course credit for 
tours led by professors but arranged by travel agencies. These 
programs were under the administrative direction of academic 
deans. This was not the case with foreign student programs. 





—_ 


Statement of Purpose 





A comprehensive program for foreign students was first enun- 
ciated by the State College System in July 1965 in a publica 
tion entitled Foreign Student Programs: Report and Recom- 
mendations. In a statement of purpose the following were} 
noted : . 


1. The presence of foreign students on the California State | 
College campus will enable these students to satisfy thel | 
educational and professional aspirations by participation I! 
a well-planned and adequately supported program of instru 
tion and related experience. To serve this purpose, howeveél, 
the educational opportunities available should be consistett 





with the individual needs of the foreign students, and close 
related to the needs of the countries to which they wi ! 
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return. Special provisions must be made by each college for 
handling the unique problems which foreign students pre- 
sent. This may include some curricular modifications, and 
an opportunity for intensive English study. 


2. The presence of foreign students will enable the college 
to do a better job of educating its own students. Americans 
cannot perform the tasks of political and intellectual leader- 
ship assigned to them in today’s world unless they learn to 
see themselves, their professions, and their country in an 
international context. It is entirely fitting for a college to 
make full use of foreign students as a resource for enhancing 
the educational experiences of its students, faculty, and 
community. 


3. The presence of foreign students will enable the college 
to contribute to the social and economic development of 
other nations through the education and training of leaders 
who will determine the future of these countries. 


4. The presence of foreign students enables colleges to make 
a contribution to world peace through improving the com- 
munication and understanding between peoples of different 
nations. By bringing representatives of many cultures to- 
gether in the pursuit of education and scholarship, some 
knowledge of each culture rubs off on the other. Under 
proper conditions, the presence of foreign students will 
lead to greater appreciation of other people and cultures 
among members of the entire college community. However, 
contact between people of different nationalities does not in 
itself bring about understanding, much less favorable atti- 
tudes. In fact, carelessly handled contacts may create nega- 
tive attitudes. 


The educational thrust of this report was formally adopted 
as policy by the trustees of the California State College 
System. Discussed and listed for inclusion in comprehensive 
foreign student programs were the following areas: staffing 
for foreign student programs; improved admission practices; 
English as a second language and other special courses needed 
by foreign and U.S. students in the interests of international 
education ; community involvement with students; referrals to 
professional services; and means of increasing the return- 
home rate of students on completion of their education. Noting 
that the Coordinator of Foreign Student Programs “should be 
intricately involved in selection and admission, counseling, 
financial aid, housing, and employment, as well as continuing 
liaison with health and instructional personnel,” the report 
recommended that the person in such a position should be 
responsible directly to the dean of students. It seems anoma- 
lous that the export and import facets of international student 
exchange in the same system of higher education would be 
seen in different lights and placed under different administra- 
tive direction, the former under instruction, the latter under 
student personnel services. 
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Substantial increase in international student exchange took 
place in what might be viewed as an “international” era. This 
period began in the Roosevelt administration, noted for the 
“good neighbor policy” and low tariffs. Later came the Mar- 
shall Plan, Point IV, Fulbright-Hays program, rounds one and 
two of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Peace 
Corps, and finally the authorized but never funded Interna- 
tional Education Act of 1966. The United States was looking 
outward. It assumed leadership in the free world. The cold 


war fostered the policy of containment of communism, one } 


which led the country eventually into Viet-Nam and caused a 
reassessment of our international role. 


End of an Era? 


Was this the end of an era? In his The Emerging Republican 
Majority (1969), Kevin Phillips maintains that it was. He 
divides U.S. political history into four cycles: 1828-60; 
1860-96; 1896-1932; and 1932-68. Broken only. by four 8- 
year interregnums, these were four cycles lasting 32 to 36 
years of steady rule by one party. The year 1968, he main- 
tains, was the watershed between a liberal democratic era and 
a new era of consolidationist republicanism. If his term “con- 
solidationist” means more attention to internal affairs and less 
interest in international affairs, what has happened to foreign 
students in the California State College System may be 
explainable in that light. 


In the fall of 1969 a bill was passed in the State legislature 
and signed by the Governor directing the trustees of the State 
colleges to raise the tuition paid by each nonresident student 
who is a citizen and resident of a foreign country to not less 
than $360 per year ($12 per unit of credit). Left intact under 
the law was a provision for tuition waivers for foreign students 
attending State colleges under agreements between similar 
nonprofit corporations or associations in the United States and 
other countries. This provision has permitted tuition waivers 
for students jointly sponsored by domestic and foreign Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs, church organizations, YMCA’s, and simi- 
lar international associations. Also provided earlier and still 
authorized were tuition waivers within generous percentage 
limits for graduate foreign students of exceptional merit. 


In January 1970 the trustees received from the staff of the 
chancellor’s office a recommendation that foreign student tui- 
tion be raised only to the minimum level designated by the 
legislature. The recommendation noted the following: “Histor- 
ically the Legislature has set the amount of tuition that the 
California State College may charge foreign students. On each 
occasion when they have set this fee it has been significantly 
less than that charged nonresident students from other states.” 
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Quoted additionally were the policy guidelines for foreign stu- 
dent programs, noted above, adopted by the trustees in 1965. 
These programs were held to be “extremely valuable to the 
California State Colleges, to the countries from which the stu- 
dents come and, most importantly, to the foreign students 
themselves.” Additionally noted was the following: 


Virtually nothing is known at this time as to what degree of hard- 
ship would be imposed by setting a tuition rate above the minimum 
level established by the Legislature. Factors that have a bearing 
on hardship include the fact that the foreign student is not eligible 
for any state financial aid (as are nonresidents) to help defray the 
cost of tuition, and many of the students who will be affected by 
this increase were not forewarned of the possibility of a tuition 
increase before they left their native lands. (The admissions 
process in the case of foreign students is a two-year process.) 


Importance of Low Tuition 


Prior to trustee consideration of the recommendation, the 
president of the International Student Committee, California 
State College, Long Beach, wrote to the chairman of the trus- 
tees of the importance of low tuition in permitting enrollment 
of foreign students of marked academic ability but limited 
resources. He stated: 


Though some of us come from Canada, Japan, and a few countries 
of Europe, most of us come from the less developed countries of 
Asia, Latin America, and Africa. Leaders, as study of the back- 
grounds of your public officials shows, can come from any walk 
of life. This is important in a democracy. A man can rise to high 
office because of his merit. As tuition for foreign students is in- 
creased, however, the greater is the degree of restriction of those 
who can come to those whose families are of the economic elite of 
their countries. 


Where the gaps between the “haves” and the ‘‘have-nots” are 
vastly greater than in the United States, it would seem important 
that the new leaders be educated in other than authoritarian or 
totalitarian environments and be drawn from broad segments of 
populations. This can be accomplished in the colleges of your state 
only if the tuitions charged foreign students remain at the lowest 
possible levels. We hope you will carefully consider this fact in 
your deliberations. 


Following board action in late January approving the staff 
recommendations, the International Student Committee presi- 
dent was answered by the executive vice chancellor : 


The Board of Trustees has carefully considered the human factors 
noted in your letter in arriving at its decision to keep foreign 
student tuition for 1970-71 at the lowest possible level in keeping 
with legislative action. We share your concern that education be 
available to more than the economically elite. 


During the spring of 1970 it became apparent that the State 
colleges faced an enrollment press of substantial proportions. 
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Tight State budgets and failing bond issues had prevented 
capital outlay for buildings and funding for salaries and other 
operating costs commensurate with the numbers of qualified 
students applying. Junior college transfers were being turned 
away. Irate parents quite understandably raised the question, 
“If my son or daughter is qualified and can’t get in, why are 
all these foreign students here?” Political pressures developed. 
Presidents and chancellor’s staff members huddled. 


In May the staff came to the conclusion that an additional 
3,200 junior college transfers could be accommodated, but only 
with $2,250,000 added funding. The State Department of 
Finance agreed to provide $1,250,000, but only if the State 
colleges could generate the additional $1 million. A staff rec- 
ommendation to the trustees, for consideration at month’s end, 


read: 


All areas in the budget and all sources of revenue were examined 
to identify possible sources of funds to meet this critical problem. 
On the basis of this review, it has been determined that an in- 
crease in the foreign student tuition is the only feasible alternative 
for generating the additional funding of $1,000,000. 


The current tuition for other nonresident students is $890 per 
academic year and an increase to $1,100 per academic year is 
contemplated. The discrepancy between charges made to foreign 
students compared with other nonresident students has been the 
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subject of considerable public and legislative concern. It appears | 


that a moderate increase in this charge is appropriate. Included 
in this increased tuition is a modest provision for waivers for 
extreme financial hardship. 


Tuition Increase 


The staff recommended that foreign student tuition be set at 
$600 ($20 per unit) effective for the fall of 1970. Foreign 
student advisers and members of NAFSA appeared before the 
trustees, pointing out that: (1) most of the students affected 
had come to the United States with expectations of costs based 
on data published earlier; (2) some students had already paid 
fees or had been billed through preregistration procedures on 
the basis of the new $360 tuition rate set by the trustees in 
January; (3) there had been no study to ascertain degrees of 
hardship which would result from the proposed second 
increase; (4) foreign students, unlike their U.S. counterparts, 
are regulated in their status as students by immigration laws 
and cannot, for instance, drop out to work for a semester to 
recoup their finances; (5) comparing buying power of currer 
cies, cost to a foreign student’s family to educate him in th 
United States is already extraordinarily greater than to the 
U.S. student’s family; (6) the argument about discrepancié 
between tuition charged foreign students and U.S. students 
from other states was not germane in that U.S. students have 
quality institutions readily available to them in their hom 
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states, and California exports more students to institutions in 
other states than it receives; and (7) while charges to Califor- 
nia students were to be increased only $2 per semester, the 
burden of raising funds to accommodate 3,200 more California 
students was being placed solely on foreign students, though 
they made up less than 2 percent of enrollment in the State 
colleges. 


In support of its recommendation, the chancellor’s staff 
pointed out that out-of-state tuition charges in most other 
major institutions were far higher than in California State 
colleges. An independent survey made by foreign student 
advisers validated these findings, but two additional facts were 
noted: in-state tuition rates elsewhere were also significantly 
higher, reducing the degree of discrepancy; and those institu- 
tions which had the highest fees for foreign students were also 
those whose foreign student populations were predominantly 
graduate students rather than undergraduates, the reverse 
being true at State colleges. State colleges grant only baccalau- 
reate and master’s degrees, and only 24% of foreign students 
are in master’s programs. The far greater costs of academic 
and professional curricula at the doctoral level are not experi- 
enced in State colleges. 


Finally, it was argued that the chancellor’s staff was making 
its reeommendation solely as a matter of financial expediency. 
No attention was being paid to the effect on U.S. foreign 
policy. Equally—and this was in marked contrast to the 
recommendation of 5 months earlier—it appeared that cogni- 
zance was not taken of the possible effects on the foreign stu- 
dent program of the colleges, established under 1965 trustee 
policy. Nevertheless, the Finance Committee voted 3-1-1 in 
favor of the recommendation, and the trustees did the same 
the next day, 8-6-2. One member of the Finance Committee, 
however, was so concerned with what he thought was the 
seriousness of the impact of the action that, as a matter of 
personal privilege, he formally requested a special meeting of 
his committee a month later, called to review all pertinent 
data, which the chancellor’s staff were to organize in the 
interim. His request was granted. But there was more to come 
from another quarter, the State legislature. 


Recommendation of Legislative Analyst 


In considering the proposed State budget for 1970-71, the 
legislative analyst, an expert financial adviser who reviews 
Department of Finance proposals, recommended to the Joint 
Legislative Budget Committee “that the $534,880 for foreign 
student counseling be funded from foreign student tuition 
instead of the general materials and service fee.’ As noted 
earlier, salaries for foreign student advisers had first come 
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from budgets for counseling for all students. Since 1965 the 

trend was toward separate budgeting for the foreign student 

programs on each campus. The legislative analyst went on: 
Unlike other services funded from the materials and service fee, 
this service is maintained for a limited segment of the student 
body. We believe that it is difficult to justify this funding mech- 
anism, particularly since the 3,615 foreign students contribute 
only $390,420 to the materials and service fee income and can 
obtain placement, housing, and health services in addition to the 
$534,880 special counseling program. A more reasonable revenue 
source would be the foreign student tuition. This action would 
align the service to a fee paid by the user group. 


This position ignored two facts. First, foreign student 
advisers, in “counseling” this group of students, relieve part 
of the load which would otherwise have to be assumed by other 
services, such as housing, counseling, financial aids, placement, 
and, to some degree, advisers in academic departments. 
Second, if his argument is valid, the “user group” theory could 
equally be applied to services furnished California students 
going abroad to study under the State colleges’ International 
Programs, but this was not done. Again there seemed to be a 
distinction. Though similar in many ways, services for US. 


students studying abroad were provided as part of the total ' 


instructional program, within the instructional budget. Serv- 
ices for foreign students, to be provided through extra tuition, 
apparently were thought not to be directly related to their 
educational program. This discrepancy in logic was not 
brought to the attention of the legislature. The budget was 


passed with all funding for foreign student advisers and their | 


support staffs deleted. Meanwhile, however, the trustees, on 


recommendation of the chancellor’s staff, had voted to use! 


foreign student tuition to take care of the cost of enrolling 
more U.S. junior college transfers. It is hard to believe that 
the branches of State government involved in these actions 
could be this much out of touch with each other! 


In the closing days of the legislative session, a bill to raise 
foreign student tuition to $1,110 ($37 per unit), equal to that 
paid by out-of-state U.S. students, was voted down in the 
Senate Education Committee. Such a raise would affect for- 
eign students far more seriously than American students from 
other states who, 1 year after reaching their majority, cal 
claim legal residence in California and pay no tuition but only 
the usual minimal fees for ail students, approximately $160 
per year. The $600 rate set by the trustees appeared to stand 
for the 1970-71 academic year, but funding for the Foreigt 
Student Programs was not included. 


On July 22, 1970, the vice chancellor for business affairs 
advised State college presidents to “take steps to eliminate the 
48.3 positions previously budgeted for the Foreign Studer! 
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Program.” Though funding was no longer available, he contin- 
ued, “Efforts should be made to at least provide those adminis- 
trative services unique to foreign students in conjunction with 
normal counseling services that are currently provided to all 
students. . . .” What resulted on the various campuses was 
internal reshuffling. Services for foreign students were cur- 
tailed. Those maintained were provided through borrowing 
positions budgeted for instruction and counseling, just as was 
done prior to 1965. Foreign Student Programs, adopted as 
trustee policy that year and developed since then, were not 
lost. They were severely maimed, and the welfare of many 
foreign students was adversely affected by new, stringent 
dollar volume controls instituted by chancellor’s order in 
August on tuition waivers. 


During the summer, members of the chancellor’s staff dili- 
gently collected data in an attempt to evaluate the impact of 
legislative, trustee, and executive action on currently enrolled 
and soon to be admitted foreign students. Since there was no 
central computerized data system with coded input for State 
colleges, valid information was hard to obtain. Even local 
campus data processing systems had not been programed for 
such purposes. With such data as were available and with 
ambivalence over effects on presently enrolled students, the 
trustees considered in September a new resolution to raise 
foreign student tuition to $900 per year ($30 per unit) for 
1971-72 and to the equivalent of U.S. out-of-state tuition in 
1972-73. The matter was tabled. 


The state-wide Academic Senate became concerned with the 
effects of events not only on the students but on foreign stu- 
dent programs. At its meeting on October 15, the Senate con- 
sidered and passed a resolution recommending that the trus- 
tees authorize setting aside 15% of the income from foreign 
student tuition and fees to provide funding for tuition waivers 
and another 15% for supporting professional and clerical 
staffing up to the levels recommended in the 1965 report. It 
was further resolved that the current tuition rate of $600 
should be held constant for all continuing students carrying 
full academic loads until they attained their degree objectives. 


Shortly thereafter, at the urging of foreign student advisers 
meeting as a part of the organization, the Student Personnel 
Association of California State Colleges agreed on a memoran- 
dum to the trustees urging these same provisions and the 
retention of a substantial differential between charges to for- 
eign students and U.S. résidents of other states. There was 
added the following significant recommendation: 

Since it is maintained that international education is in the long- 


term national interest through developing communication, under- 
standing, and tolerance among the people of the world, and since 
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the State of California educates a very substantial portion of 
foreign students in the United States, [it is recommended] that 
the Chancellor’s staff be asked to investigate through appropriate 
channels, both executive and legislative, whether the government 
of the United States should carry a fair share of the financial 
burden of providing educational opportunities for these students. 


A resolution of the Committee on Educational Policy of the 
trustees at their next meeting in late November had the same 
tenor: 

The chancellor is requested to investigate sources of further finan- 


cial support for foreign students through the appropriate agencies 
of the United States government. 


The same resolution stressed advantages of international 
programs for U.S. students and supported the continuation of 
full and partial tuition waivers for a limited number of for- 
eign students. The Finance Committee and the full board then 
took action on tuition. 


In recognition of hardships faced by continuing students, 
the board set a double tuition standard. For a foreign student 
in attendance or admitted up to the time of the board meeting, 
the tuition rate would remain at the $600 ($20 per unit) rate 
until he reaches his current degree objective, provided he 
maintains continuous attendance as a full-time student making 
normal progress. In the case of students admitted after the 
given date and commencing with the winter quarter or spring 
semester, 1971, foreign graduates and undergraduates will pay 
tuition at the same rate charged U.S. students from other 
states, $1,110 ($37 per unit). 


One subsequent interpretation of the intent of the trustee 
action caused a flurry. A memorandum from the chancellor’s 
staff to all colleges stated that for foreign student tuition pur- 
poses, a “full-time student” was to be considered as one carry- 
ing no less than 15 units of academic credit. Representations 
were immediately made in the interests of graduate students 
and others for whom a 15-unit load was in many cases inde- 
fensible—on academic or other valid grounds, such as illness. 
After a subsequent trustees’ meeting, the interpretation was 
amended to a minimum full-time load of 12 units for under- 
graduates and 8 units for graduates, but no provision was 
made for emergencies beyond the control of the student. 


Thus things stand. The legislature has convened, now under 
Democratic leadership, with a majority from that party in 
both houses. It received the Governor’s proposed budget on 
February 3, 1971. In that document there is no amount pro- 
posed to resume funding for Foreign Student Programs of the 
State colleges. Neither is there any capital outlay budget, so 
the enrollment press will, if anything, increase, making it 
more difficult to interpret the worth of foreign student enroll- 
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ment to taxpayers. Deletion of Foreign Student Programs 
funding may well be interpreted by foreign students as bad 
faith, particularly since the reason given by the legislative 
analyst for the second tuition increase was that the services 
provided should come from revenue from foreign student tui- 
tion. 


With the tightness of fiscal affairs of the State, the tuition 
question will be reopened, both for the State colleges and the 
University of California, for California residents and for non- 
resident U.S. and foreign students. Among the latter, the able 
but less affluent students, particularly from developing coun- 
tries, will be priced out. The only feasible alternative would 
appear to be jointly financed Federal-State programs with 
well-defined objectives for international education, leadership 
development, and improved foreign relations of the United 
States. These objectives, in turn, would have to be backed up 
by carefully thought out admissions criteria and selection 
processes. Economically privileged students, whether from 
developed or less developed countries, should pay their own 
costs. For the able though less privileged, there should be 
reduced tuition rates to provide opportunities, without which 
there will not be an emerging middle class to provide economic 
growth and political stability. 


CALIFORNIA FOR THE LAST DECADE has recognized tangibly, 
through lowered tuition, the contributions made by foreign 
students to the learning environment for its own students. 
Current steps backward, in the face of economic stress, can be 
reversed only with additional financing. If foreign student pro- 
grams are held to be genuinely in the national interest, the 
Federal Government should at least match the contributions 
made by taxpayers of the states which contribute most to their 
success. 








The American Host Program 


by Maurice Ogden 


Dear American Host: 
You have made an enduring friend for your country. ... 


I am now back in France and I have already started school 
again. My classroom is decorated with all the pictures and 
posters that I have brought back from the States, and I have 
put up a huge map of your country behind the desk! I plan to 
gather my colleagues and tell them all about you and my trip 
—some of them might like to have the same wonderful experi- 
ence as mine. 


—Madeleine Drouet, high-school 
teacher, La Roche-sur-Yon, France 


2 an YEAR A QUARTER-MILLION European students will be 
seeing the United States through the eyes of teachers like 
Madeleine Drouet. Like their contemporaries the world over, 
these young people are excited by the energy and brilliance they 
sense in the American culture. Like people of all ages with no 
direct contact with the United States, they are mystified and 
often repelled by the hodgepodge of contradictory American 
images that sprinkle their press and appear in fragmentary 
flashes on their TV and movie screens. 


As a participant in the American Host Program in the 
summer of 1970, Mme. Drouet provides images that have the 
perspective and coherence of real life. The Americans in her 
photographs are not abstract caricatures. They have families, 
jobs, recreations, idiosyncracies; she corresponds with some of 
them and knows how they feel about matters that affect their 
society and hers. Sections of the map behind her desk take on 
the personality of places. where friends live—an Oklahoma 
working ranch, a Wisconsin city, an Ohio town—where she 
has been a family guest and community member. 
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e MAURICE OGDEN is a free-lance writer whose work has appeared in 
technical, trade, and literary journals. His short story, “Freeway to 
Wherever,” was included in the 1960 O. Henry Awards anthology. 
He has a B.A. from the University of Oklahoma. 


For the past 9 years, the private, nonprofit American Host 
Foundation has been helping European teachers bring this 
kind of reality education to well over a million children in 
schools scattered from Sweden to Morocco. Without govern- 
ment funds or direction—and, incredibly, without a single 
embarrassing “incident” or serious complaint—it has matched 
nearly 2,700 teachers from 13 countries with 10,000 compati- 
ble Host Families, working out the thousands of transporta- 
tion and incidental details, and putting together a program of 
free optional activities ranging from simple sightseeing to spe- 
cial college seminars. 


Your original idea of the Host Program was 
brilliant and is so efficiently carried out; 
every arrangement working out so smoothly. 
These visits cannot but help increase 
understanding and friendship between our two 
countries. 
—Miss B. F. M. Bland, Headmistress, 
Ealing Grammar School for Girls, 
London, England 


The American Host Program is deceptively simple in opera- 
tion. Eligible European elementary and secondary teachers 
usually learn of its existence from one of three sources: other 
teachers, their professional organizations, or American con- 
sulates or embassies. Those who are interested in participating 
in the upcoming summer program apply by mail to the founda- 
tion’s New York office.t Each applicant is interviewed in a 
European city near his home by an American Host staff 
member. Those selected are notified by the first of March. 


Host Families 


Meanwhile, the foundation has accumulated a staggering list 
of families in the United States offering to open their homes to 
the visiting teachers. Most of these volunteers have had some 
previous experience with the program, or have learned about 
it through cooperating community and church organizations. 
By the middle of May, each participating teacher has been 
matched with at least two compatible Host Families in the 
geographical area he wishes to visit in the United States. 
From then until their actual meeting, prospective guests and 





“The American Host Program, Suite 1510, Hotel New Yorker, 8th 
Avenue & 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 
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hosts exchange letters, getting acquainted and making their 
tentative plans. 


Early in July, the first group of up to 200 European teach- 
ers arrives in New York by American Host charter flight. 
They spend 3 days in New York City before dispersing to 
communities throughout the United States to meet their 
respective Host Families. Ordinarily each teacher will live for 
2 weeks with each of two families in different parts of the 
area he has selected. He will be a guest in the home, taking his 
meals with the family, and with its help he will become 
acquainted with the community and area. 


At the end of the month each visiting teacher returns for a 
final day in New York before the group departs for home. 
Each is taking back to his own community and classroom a 
view of American reality that the average European teacher 
could never hope to gain without the assistance of this pro- 
gram scaled to his means.’ 


Almost invariably the results are heartwarming and impres- 
sive. Enduring friendships have sprung up between hosts and 
guests, and between participating teachers from different 
countries. Host Families, or their children, have spent Euro- 
pean vacations with their former guests. An unexpected 
reward for many Host Families has been the discovery of 
their own country in planning for the visit, and the added 
perspective of seeing it partially through a stranger’s eyes. 


Perhaps most important to participants on both sides of the 
Atlantic is the sense of shared triumph in proving that the 
individual is not helpless in the face of international misunder- 
standing and hostility. 


For these reasons American Host has gone beyond the usual 
concept of a “program” to take on the features of an intercul- 
tural movement. The inner vitality of the program and the 
zeal of its participants are the product of a simple, timely idea 
put into effect by people of remarkable energy and dedication. 


School started a week ago here and for days 

we have been talking about our experiences, 

from high schools to rock festivals, from 

golf tournaments to big parties. Yet this 

wonderful time we had in the States would not 

have been possible without your and your 

wife’s unique way of organizing the 

2 At the present time the teacher’s share of the cost of visiting in the 

Eastern United States is $325; the Southern or Midwestern States, 
$450; and the far western States, $625. In addition, each teacher provides 
his own spending money and insurance, and buys his lunches while in 
New York City. All other costs are absorbed by the Foundation or the 
Host Families, who assume responsibility for all room and _ board 
expenses. 
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whole trip. We were amazed how well 
everything worked out. So we should like to 
thank both of you and all the members of your 
staff for the pains you have taken and we are 
convinced that a better understanding among 
people from different nations and an impartial 
view of your own country will be the best 
reward for you. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Gerhard Duesterhaus 
Troisdorf, Germany 


The Murphys 


California teachers Tom and Frances Murphy had no intention 
of launching an international people-to-people movement when 
they arrived in Europe in 1961. They hoped to write a compar- 
ative study of European and American educational methods, 
and they intended to observe classroom procedures and inter- 
view teachers and administrators across the continent. 


The amiable and gregarious Murphys were an excellent pro- 
fessional team. Frances, a former WAVE officer, had been 
working toward her doctorate in education before their mar- 
riage. Tom was a popular high-school instructor in civics and 
American government, and a World War II combat veteran of 
the European theater. 


They are also acutely sensitive to human currents, and it 
was this quality that led to the gradual abandonment of their 
scholarly project. Everywhere interviews and discussions 
turned with glacial persisténce to the European curiosity, con- 
cern, and confusion about things American. The Murphys 
were appalled at the distorted images of the United States that 


were obviously being passed on to European children in their 
classrooms. 


“They weren’t deliberately anti-American,” Tom recalls, 
“just gross misconceptions gleaned from films, TV, the sensa- 
tional press, and so on. We tried to explain to these teachers 
that the United States isn’t at all the way they pictured it, and 
we suggested that they come and see for themselves.” 


The answers were painfully predictable. The few group 
tours that might be within the means of the average teacher 
were too brief and limited to be of much value. On the other 
hand, the rare teacher who could afford to spend a few weeks 
in the United States on his own was more than likely to return 
with nothing more substantial than a collection of superficial 
tourist impressions. Only one group of Europeans of modest 
means had much prospect of getting beneath the surface on a 
visit—those with friends or relatives in the United States to 


help them get oriented and ease the expense of meals and 
lodging. 
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Tom and Frances visualized a possible solution. They began 
asking: “Could you visit the United States if we could arrange 
for you to be a guest in American homes while you were 
there?” 


To friends and acquaintances in the United States they 
wrote: “How would you like to put up an overseas teacher for 
a week or two next summer?” 


Within a few months, they had put nearly a hundred Euro- 
pean teachers in touch with families in the United States. 
Without quite realizing how it had happened, the Murphys 
found themselves in charge of a growing project that had 
struck a responsive chord on two continents. 


At the office of the U.S. cultural attache in Bonn, their 
description of the experience aroused the immediate interest 
of staff assistant Ursula Bodenburg and her secretary, Steffi 
Kollritsch, who had helped arrange their tour of German 
schools. The project had no official standing, but these two 
resourceful women became the first in a long list of European 
nationals whose private encouragement and aid made its suc- 
cess possible, particularly during the first two critical years. 


The Murphys had put together a tentative plan for getting 
the group of teachers to the United States, keeping track of 
them while they were there, and getting them home. It was 
simple, sound, and a testimony to their innocence. 


U.S. officials to whom they described the project shook their 
heads skeptically, no doubt anticipating a nightmare of well- 
intentioned blundering, waning amateur enthusiasm, and dis- 
gruntled European tourists stranded from coast to coast. Even 
more discouraging was the minefield of regulations governing 
international group transportation: Did all the participants 
belong to a single organization? Had the organization been in 
existence more than 6 months? Was travel central or inciden- 
tal to its main purpose? Were the participants technically 
expense-sharing travelers, or travel guests of the or- 
ganization? 


Sixty Pioneers in 1962 


The plan eventually hacked out of the paperwork jungle was 
dictated as much by red tape as by human need, but it worked. 
In the summer of 1962, 60 British, French, and German teach- 
ers and more than a hundred American families pioneered it 
with unqualified enthusiasm. 


Thank you, dear Mr. and Mrs. Murphy, 
for making so many people happy 
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and succeeding so well in promoting better 
understanding and thereby love among people. 


—Mrs. Arick Head, Toulon, France 


After this summer all holidays, let alone 
daily life, will be an anticlimax. I hope the 
Wiggans boy will come to Belgium next year as 
we have arranged with his family. It will 
give me the feeling that I am still part of the 
program. 


—Mrs. Georgette Nihoul, Ghent, Belgium 


I want to encourage you to go on with 
your Program which makes a great 
contribution to international friendship 
and understanding. My stay in the U.S.A. 
exceeded all expectations. 


—Gerhard Urbschat, Coburg, Germany 


The Murphys’ one ally in official circles was Tom’s former 
regimental commander, General James M. Gavin, then U.S. 
Ambassador to France. He urged them to continue the pro- 


gram, and suggested that they set up a nonprofit foundation to 
administer it. 


It was not a simple decision to make. By the end of that first 
summer they had an idea of the tremendous long-term poten- 
tial of the program and the personal rewards it offered them; 
they had also learned the enormous commitment of uncompen- 
sated time and energy it required. In August 1962, with the 
added encouragement of their home district Congressman, 
Richard Hanna, they filed incorporation papers for the Ameri- 
can Host Foundation. International headquarters was the 
Murphy garage in Garden Grove, Calif. 


Over the next 3 years, while Tom worked at part-time sub- 
stitute teaching and public relations assignments, the first 
year’s experience was repeated on an expanded scale. As word 
of the program spread, so did the number of applicants and 
host volunteers. But the critical lack of staff and adequate 
financing made it necessary to disappoint scores of applicants 
and hundreds of prospective hosts each year. 


By imaginative planning and shrewd bargaining, the opera- 
ting costs of the program were brought into approximate bal- 
ance with the income from participating teachers. Unavoidable 
administrative expenses, however, created-a growing annual 
deficit that threatened the survival of the foundation. In the 
fall of 1964 Tom made an emergency trip to New York with a 
list of problems to be solved and possible sources of assistance 
to be contacted. In Englewood, N.J., he visited Dave and 
Connie Cory, a 1963 Host Family who had written the Mur- 
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phys a warm letter offering the foundation any help they could 
give it. 


Support From Private Corporations 


David Cory is a marketing and public relations expert, with 
extensive corporate contacts. What the foundation needed, he 
concluded after listening to Tom’s description of its difficulties, 
was corporate financial support and a topflight board of direc- 
tors. He offered the support of his own firm and undertook the 
task of finding other executives who would serve as directors, 


In New York Tom went bargain-hunting for office space and 
hotel accommodations for arriving and departing guests | 
during their New York City stopovers. It had been suggested 


ee ee 





al 


that the foundation might get a sympathetic reception at one’ 


modest hotel in midtown Manhattan, operated by three former 
Polish refugees. It proved to be a golden lead. Tom left with a 


favorable arrangement for guest accommodations and free | 


office space for the foundation—an arrangement that contin- 

ued until the hotel was absorbed by Lincoln Center expansion 

in 1969. By that time, the foundation was able to move to! 
rented offices. 


In the meantime, J. Stuart Perkins had become an enthv- 
siastic mover in organizing the foundation. President of Volks- - 
wagen of America and one of David Cory’s early contacts, his | 
personal efforts and wide influence were instrumental in 
bringing together a 13-member board of directors that com- 
prised, in addition to Cory and early supporters like General 
Gavin and Congressman Hanna, some of the most impressive 
names in American business. Today J. Stuart Perkins is Presi- 
dent of the American Host board of directors; Volkswagen of 
America, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., and International Tele 
phone and Telegraph head a list of nearly 50 corporate spon 
sors providing financial assistance. 





The always troublesome job of stretching the available dol 
lars to reach the farthest was a responsibility accepted by 
Gerald M. Mayer, Jr., vice president of New York’s First 
National City Bank. As treasurer of the foundation, Mr 
Mayer guided the program through the difficult early days of 
fundraising—a job that is even more important today as the 
program grows with word of its effectiveness spreading 
through the American business community here and abroad. 


The present full-time staff, headed by Tom and Franc# 
Murphy as.director and associate director, includes executiv 
administrator Francoise Siebers, in charge of the New York 
office, and one staff member-secretary, Jane Ann Driscoll. Fo 
a part of the year, the Murphys maintain a West Coast office! 
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little larger than the garage that originally housed the founda- 





Keeping It Simple 


Despite program and staff expansion, the operating procedures 
have remained remarkably uncomplicated. The teachers’ appli- 
cation form and host questionnaire could serve as textbook 
models of effective simplicity. The application elicits all neces- 
sary preliminary information with fewer than a dozen ques- 
tions, most of them requiring a checkmark or a single-word 
response. The questionnaire is even simpler. 


The backbone of the organization continues to be enthusias- 
tic volunteers on both continents. The program now has volun- 
teer representatives in half-a-dozen European countries, and 
nearly 50 community representatives in the United States. 
Service and church organizations such as the United States 
Jaycees, Church Women United, California Junior Womens 
Clubs, and American Association of University Women cooper- 
ate with the foundation in contacting and recommending 
Host Families and in planning program activities in areas in 
which they are active. 


The secret of the program’s perennial vigor, however, has 
been its success in tapping the traditional reservoir of hospi- 
tality and civic pride of middle America. The program could 
not function without the hundreds of Host Families who every 
year volunteer to take strangers from abroad as guests into 
their homes, to accept them as members of the family and the 
community. Some Host Families have been with the program 
every year from the beginning; some plan their family vaca- 
tions to coincide with the visit of their guests. 


The minimum responsibility the Host Family undertakes is 
to treat the visitor as any other guest in the household would 
be treated and to provide a private room, meals with the 
family, introductions to friends and neighbors, and the oppor- 
tunity to visit local places of interest. Few hosts stop at that. 


A Community Project 


Particularly where a number of teachers are visiting in the 
same locality, making their stay memorable often takes on the 
atmosphere of a community project, complete with special 
events and local touches. The corridors of more than a dozen 
continental high schools, for example, may now echo to the 
exotic tread of hand-tooled cowboy boots—gift mementos of an 
activity-packed month their owners spent in the company of 
Oklahoma Jaycees in 1970. 


At the same time, nearly 30 guests of Church Women 
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United were meeting a similar reception in Auburn, New 
York. For weeks before their arrival, a resourceful committee 
had scoured the countryside for points of interest, contacting 
scores of organizations and individuals for aid and ideas, with 
the apparent object of making Cayuga County the most famil- 
iar territory in the United States to the next generation of 
Europeans. 


Two weeks before their guests arrived, each Host Family 
received a bulky mimeographed packet from committee chair- 


man Eleanor Beardsley. It contained a day-by-day schedule of [{ 


optional group activities, a directory of all Host Families and 
their guests, schedules of all church services in the area, and a 
staggering list of more than a hundred points of interest not 
included in the planned activities. 


Among the scheduled activities were a get-acquainted picnic, | 


a scenic boat outing, trips to Niagara Falls and the Emerson 
Park Indian Village exhibit, tours of schools and colleges, 
Head-Start, special education, and retarded childrens’ pro- 
grams, a church-sponsored home for the elderly, dairy and 
crop farms, and the Corning Glass Center. 


Matching Guests and Hosts 


Most planning, however, involves only one Host Family and 
one or two guests, and their mutual interests. 


You must be very good psychologists because 
after a short interview you find the right 
hosts for the right guests ... how do 

you manage? It is the secret of your 

success, I guess! 

—Mrs. Hildegard Kremer, Bochum, Germany 


Tom and Frances handle the delicate, 6-week task of matching 
guests with host volunteers. In addition to the information 
contained in the completed application forms and question- 
naires, they are guided by the impressions gained from inter- 
views with applicant teachers and the contacts of staff and 
volunteers with prospective hosts. They rely upon concrete 
clues to compatibility, such as age, interests, leisure-time 
activities, and hobbies, combined with a generous measure of 
intuition. 


The care and sensitivity that go into the matching process is 
indicated not only in the favorable comments of the partici- 
pants, but in the number of close friendships that result. Of 
the 600 guests matched with nearly 1,500 Host Families in the 
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1970 program, only three changes of arrangements were 
required. 


“In situations like that,” Tom says, “we don’t ask who, if 
anybody, is at fault. We just get the guest immediately to a 
standby Host Family in the same area.” 


Such instant reaction is possible because the program has 
never been embarrassed by a lack of hospitality. On the con- 
trary, many prospective Host Families must be disappointed 
every year simply because there aren’t enough guests to go 
around. This is true even in the Eastern States, which attract 
70 percent of the visiting teachers; it is especially the case in 
the Midwest and South, which share 10 percent of the guests, 
and in the Far West, chosen by the remaining 20 percent. 


Unfortunately, despite the relative improvement in staffing 
and financial support, many applicant teachers must also be 
turned down each year. A few are eliminated for policy rea- 
sons, such as inadequate command of English—a group of 
non-English-speaking teachers were included in one program 
and, while they found the experience well worthwhile, the 
consensus was that a minimum command of the language is 
essential to full realization of the program’s objectives. But 
the major reason of paring down the list is that the founda- 
tion, at present level of operation, is not able to accommodate 
all the applicants. 


In the final selection, preference is given to teachers whose 
subject has a special relevance to the United States—over the 
years, four out of five have taught at least one English class— 
and those whose previous interests have shown an outreach 
beyond their national boundaries. Such teachers have usually 
traveled—or at least have contacts—outside their own coun- 
tries, and may have made unsuccessful attempts to visit the 
United States on other programs. Age, while not heavily 
emphasized, may be a factor. The average age of American 
Host teachers is 32 years, which means that they have more 
than 20 years of their careers ahead of them. The age span of 
participants, however, ranges from 20 years to 66 years. 


An effort is also made to represent as many countries as 
possible in the final selections, and to obtain the widest practi- 
cal distribution of guests throughout the United States. The 
ultimate goal of the program, however, is to make it possible 
to include every applicant. 


Far more important than “sightseeing” was 
the experience of spending a month with such 
marvelous people with whom we established 
friendships that will certainly last, as 

will our gratitude to American Host and our 





sponsoring firm, DeWitt Wallace Fund. 
The social, historical, institutional and 
linguistic background studies that I could 
pursue will greatly help me with my teaching 
at the Paedogogische Hochschule. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Hannespeter Timm 
Fahrnau, Germany 


The astonishing variety of individual activities—ranging 
from Wolfgang Hertel’s slipping out for a prebreakfast soccer 
workout with Milpitas, Calif., youngsters to Madeleine 
Drouet’s 2-day private plane excursion to New Mexico horse 
races—is left entirely to the interests and invention of guests 
and hosts. 


American Civilization Seminars 


Like all of its successful undertakings, the program’s single 
major option—special “American Civilization” seminars on 
campuses across the country—grew out of the expressed needs 
of participating teachers. In 1964 Trudel Scheiger, an alert 
assistant to the cultural affairs officer in the U.S. Consulate in 
Stuttgart, brought to Frances Murphy’s attention a request 
from a group of German teachers for assistance in setting up 
an intensive course in American literature, drama, and poetry. 
Working together, they interested Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., in the project, and Volkswagen of America 
agreed to sponsor it, underwriting more than $7,000 in costs. 
The 2-week seminar has been repeated each summer since 
1965. 


And in 1970 1-week seminars were conducted at Fairleigh 
Dickinson University in New Jersey, sponsored by a generous 
New Jersey businessman; at Milton Hershey School in Penn- 
sylvania, sponsored by the Hershey Estates; at Carthage Col- 
lege in Wisconsin, sponsored by the Johnson Foundation; and 
at California State College at San Jose, as yet without a per- 
manent sponsor. 


The seminars have turned out to be among the program’s 
most attractive features, and the limited enrollment quotas are 
rapidly filled. Participating teachers usually spend the 1- or 
2-week seminar period in residence on the campus and propor- 
tionately shorter periods with their Host Families. 


Apart from the lecture schedule observed by those who 
enroll in seminars, the program makes no demands upon the 
visiting teacher’s time except those imposed by prearranged 
travel schedules. Staff and volunteer efforts are directed 
toward providing the information and assistance that will 
enable the individual teacher to make the best use of his visit 
in terms of his own interests and inclinations. 
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How It Works 


Shortly after the selections are made, American Host sends 
the list of participating teachers and their destinations in the 
United States to the U.S. Travel Service, which then provides 
each teacher with information on the area he will be visiting 
and its special points of interest. The Host Families supply 
additional suggestions and possibilities during their prelimi- 
nary correspondence. 


Ordinarily, each group of teachers is scheduled to arrive in 
New York from Europe on a Wednesday evening. They are 
taken by charter bus directly from the airport to the Hotel 
New Yorker, where they will stay during arrival and depar- 
ture stopovers, and where the American Host office is now 
located. At a short welcoming and orientation meeting on the 
first evening, they are given a few general pointers, questions 
are answered, and each visiting teacher is given an envelope 
containing all tickets for his prearranged travel in the United 
States, meal tickets for his breakfasts and dinners at the hotel, 
city maps, and directories of events and points of interest in 
New York City. 


They will leave New York for the home of their first Host 
Family the following Saturday or Sunday. In the meantime, an 
American Host information desk is maintained in the hotel 
lobby by volunteers who offer advice, guide-service, and trans- 
portation to teachers who need assistance. Otherwise, the visi- 
tors are pretty much on their own, and most of them have a 
list of preplanned activities that crowd every minute of their 
3-day stay. 


Windup in New York 


On the last weekend of their month in the United States, all of 
the visiting teachers return to New York. A final meeting with 
the staff on Saturday night provides an opportunity to clear 
up last-minute problems, exchange impressions, and to give 
each teacher the name of the sponsoring firm or organization 
whose contributions to the program made his or her trip possi- 
ble. Their chartered return flight to Europe is scheduled for the 
folicwing day. 


For the first time I now understand many 
aspects of American life—I wish that every 
teacher in Britain could have this experience. 


—Leo Clish, Oldham, England 
The 600 teachers participating in the 1970 program—10 
times the number in the first program in 1962—represented 
the largest number of American Host guests in a single year to 
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date. At least 800, and possibly as many as 1,000, are expected 
in 1971. That will mean the arrival or departure of a group of 
200 every week between the end of June and the beginning of 
September. It is a prospect that the staff has learned, after 9 
years, to view without panic. 


“When we went from 140 to 280, we didn’t see how we 
would manage,” Frances says; “now we’re taking care of 600 
and worrying about a thousand.” 


It is clear, nevertheless, that the present staff and organi- 
zational machinery are loaded to capacity. Over the years, 
Tom and Frances have learned to rely upon the program’s 
ability to generate from within or attract from without the 
support required to meet the crises as they arise. Plans for 
expanding the program are going ahead, despite the fact that 
additional staff time will have to be diverted to the recruit- 
ment of corporate sponsors to support a larger operation. 


They believe that their ability to maintain continuous con- 
trolled growth has played a significant role in the foundation’s 
survival, and that it is crucial to its future that the present 
momentum be sustained. The popularity of the American Host 
Program has risen steadily in the countries of Western 
Europe, all of which have had participating teachers in the 
program. Growing numbers of applications are received every 
year from teachers in these countries. 


Expansion to Other World Areas 


There appears to be little immediate prospect of extending the 
program into Eastern European countries, due to currency 
regulations that prevent their citizens from spending money 
outside their borders. But preliminary plans for 1971 antici- 
pate the inclusion of 50 teachers from Mexico, and there is 
good reason to believe that Latin America may eventually take 
a place in the program comparable to that of Western Europe. 
The participation of teachers from Oriental countries, notably 
Japan, is viewed as a practical possibility within the next few 
years. 


The first decade of its existence has witnessed the astonish- 
ing growth of the American Host Program from a simple idea 
into a vigorous and effective movement for international 
understanding and friendship. In the.process it has gained the 
crucial support, not only of American businessmen, but of 
their foreign counterparts, such as the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce in the United States. 


The foundation reports regularly on its activities to the 
State Department, and has the cooperation of overseas officials 
in publicizing its program, along with advice and unofficial 
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encouragement from the Department. In a recent letter com- 
menting with approval on plans for broadening the scope of 
the program, Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs John Richardson, Jr., said: 


It seems to me that the American Host Program combines, in 
its operation, the efficiency of the professional with the warmth 
and dedication of the volunteer, and that is a very rare combina- 
tion indeed. Our nation needs this kind of spirit in our efforts 
to develop international understanding. 


THE ANNUAL SUMMARIES of program accomplishments pro- 
vide solid justification for the approval and support it has 
won. It has proved its effectiveness as an avenue for correcting 
misconceptions about the United Statcs in the minds of liter- 
ally millions of European school children and for establishing 
warm bonds between thousands of adults on two continents. 
This remarkable accomplishment was eloquently described by 
a 1970 participating teacher from Germany, Mrs. Hildegard 
Kremer, in a letter to the Robert Bosch Corporation: 


We’ve met quite a few Germans who have seen [parts of] America 
on a sightseeing tour. They went with all the prejudices Euro- 
peans have concerning America—being influenced by movie 
pictures, newspapers, and sometimes by cheap magazines and 
worse than that. And when they came back their opinions had not 
changed at all, because they had stayed in average tourist’s 
hotels, had gone by buses, trains or planes as members of their 
own traveling groups—seeing America and her people from the 
distance. This kind of traveling reminds me of looking through 
a binocular from the wrong side: you think you look closer at 
things but on the contrary—things are even farther away than 
before. But we participants of the American Host Program were 
able to see your country and your people from a different angle: 
living with families we met their relatives, their friends, we saw 
them working and relaxing, we shared their joys and troubles, 
we spoke about worldwide problems: politics, religion, the educa- 
tion of our children— and after these four weeks we finally know 
that we have much more in common than we expected, that 
Americans and Europeans are close neighbors, although separated 
by the Atlantic. . . . We’ll tell our friends and our school-children 
about our experiences and we hope sincerely it will help just a little 
to push away all those misunderstandings built up in centuries 
and wars between our continent and the “New World.” © 
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Asian Invasion 
of American Campuses — Why? 


by Philip P. Byers | 





In the last 10 years the number of students coming from the 
Far East to study in the United States has almost tripled. Mr. | 
Byers lists the possible reasons for this phenomenal growth, 
which he believes may well continue. 


M ccs OF THE THOUGHT to be presented here has been 
gleaned from my work with the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, which began in the Bangkok office in March 1964. 
During these 7 ;ears I have interviewed literally hundreds of 
Asian students seeking admission to American universities 
and colleges. The purpose of the interviews was to provide 
information on the student’s purpose and motivation, his abil- | 
ity to meet his financial obligations, his facility with the Eng- 








lish language, his academic competence, and his health. The 
students interviewed lived in Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and Hong Kong. This service of the 


Institute of International Education, known as the Applicant | 


Information Service, is used by approximately 500 colleges 
and universities in the United States, and will be instituted in 
Japan in 1971. 


In addition to interviewing students going to the States, ! 
have worked with U.S. Educational Commissions (Fulbright 
Commissions) in India, Japan, the Philippines, and Taiwal, 
and also with a selection committee for Smith-Mundt and 
East-West Center grants in Indonesia. 


I recount the foregoing, not so that you will know how | 
have professionally occupied my time for the past 7 years, but 


2This article is based on a talk given by the author at the Intert® 
tional House of Japan on Nov. 17, 1970. 
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e PHILIP P. BYERS became director of the Japan Office (Tokyo) of 
the Institute of International Education in 1970. From 1967 until 
he went to Tokyo he was associate director of IIE’s East Asian 
Office in Hong Kong, and before that he was consultant and coun- 
selor in IIE’s Southeast Asian Office in Bangkok. He earned his A.B. 
at Baldwin Wallace College and his B.D. and M.A. degrees from 
Drew University. 


rather so that you may know on what experience I base my 
comments. 


International education is almost as old as the history of 
man, with students seeking out the masters wherever they 
might be. However, it is in recent years, really since World 
War II, that the phenomenal growth in international education 
has come about, especially as it relates to the United States. 


Recently I received from our New York office a compilation 
of figures giving the numbers of foreign students involved in 
exchanges under the auspices of the Institute: 


In 1919-20, when the Institute was founded to promote the 
international exchange of scholars and students and thus 
create international understanding and good will, which it was 
hoped would lead to a more peaceful world, the Institute dealt 
with 10 professors and specialists and no students. Six coun- 
tries were involved. 


In 1939-40, the number had grown to 401: 217 (54%) 
scholars and students to the United States and 184 (46%) 
American students going abroad; 20 countries were involved. 


In 1953-54, the figure had grown to 3,981, of whom 2,455 
(62%) went to the States and 1,426 (38%) went from the 
States to foreign countries; 80 countries were involved. 


In 1968-69, the numbers had increased to 7,784: 6,292 
(81%) specialists and students to the States and 1,492 (19%) 
from the States to foreign countries. 


Thus in the 50 years of IIE’s history we have witnessed a 
phenomenal growth—from a total of 10 in 1919-20 to 7,784 
scholars, specialists, and students in 1968-69. While IIE’s 
experience certainly is not the total experience so far as inter- 
national education in the United States is concerned, it is, I 
believe, reasonably representative of that expansion. 


It is the field as a whole, however, which is our main con- 
cern here. I do not have student exchange figures going back to 
the pre-World War II period—a regular census was not taken 
during those years. However, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly—and I believe it does—there were less than 10,000 for- 
eign students in the United States during the late 1930’s. 


In 1953 IIE began its annual census of foreign students and 
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so began a relatively reliable count of such students in the 
United States. For our purposes we will begin with the 
1959-60 census, which revealed there were 48,486 foreign stu- 
dents from 141 countries in the United States; 5 years later in 
1964-65, 82,045 foreign students were to be found on Ameri- 


can college and university campuses; 10 years later, in | 


1969-70, this number had increased to 134,959. These figures 
obviously show the tremendous 10-year growth in the number 
of foreign students—an increase of 86,473 persons, or 178%. 
For the Far East, the numbers jumped from 17,177 to 49,189 
—an increase of 186%. 


Let us consider the possible reasons for this growth exclu- | 
sively from the standpoint of the motivation of the students | 
going from Asia to the States. I say “possible” reasons, | 
because the real ones often are not readily ascertainable. For | 


example, during an interview, or in response to a question- 
naire, the interviewee will not give emigration as his motive, 
when, in fact, that is his motivation. 


Since we have mentioned emigration as a motivational force 
—and it is one of the most prevalent as far as Asians are 


concerned—let us consider two areas in the Asian region | 
where such motivation is not just common, but rampant, ; 


namely, Hong Kong and Taiwan. 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kong, on a relative basis, has more foreign students in | 


the United States than any other country in the world—7,202 


from a population of 4 million. While there is no reliable | 


method of determining how many of these students do not 


return to Hong Kong, informed opinion gives the figure as | 


being somewhere between 85 and 90%. We will now turn our 
attention to some of the major reasons for their failure to 
return. 


If we are at all familiar with the Hong Kong situation, we | 


know that Hong Kong is a British Crown Colony with a gover- 
nor appointed by and responsible to the Queen of England. 
The Chinese, who constitute 99% of Hong Kong’s population, 
have no real voice in the government. As things exist now, it is 
virtually impossible for any resident Chinese, no matter how 
well qualified, to be the governor of Hong Kong. This being the 
case, it is extremely difficult for the-Chinese to have a dedi- 
cated loyalty to Hong Kong, as for example, the Japanese 
would have to Japan. They are second-class citizens. More than 
one Hong Kong student has admitted to me in confidence that 
he planned to remain in the States after his graduation from 
the university because, as he said, “Mr. Byers, you don’t know 
what it is like to be a person without a country.” Thus, many 
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students do not return to the British Crown Colony because 
they are in search of a country in which they can feel secure 
and raise their children and to which they can give their 
loyalty. 


One might well counter by saying, “But is there no hope 
that Hong Kong might one day be a republic like Singapore?” 
Obviously not, at least not in the foreseeable future. The Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China could never tolerate, on the mainland, 
a separate and independent Chinese state—it would be forced 
to take over. It is for this reason that there is presently little 
agitation among Hong Kong Chinese for independence from 
British control. While the British are in Hong Kong there is a 
relative degree of security. 


What are the chances of the Communist Chinese taking over 
in spite of the British presence? This is a hypothetical ques- 
tion that no one can answer. However, the possibility of a 
takeover hangs over the heads of the Hong Kong Chinese like 
Damocles’ sword. Of course, Hong Kong is a “borrowed place 
on borrowed time.” 


Hong Kong Island (29 square miles) and Kowloon (33, 
square miles) were ceded by the Chinese to the British in 
perpetuity, but the largest portion of the Colony, the New 
Territories (36534 square miles), was leased in 1898 and 
will revert to China after 1997. This latter area contains the 
great reservoirs, almost all the industry and docks, the airport, 
and practically all the arable land. This being the case, many 
Hong Kong young people see no future for them in the Colony, 
even though it is prospering now. Should the People’s Republic 
of China decide to take over Hong Kong before 1998, they 
could probably do it without firing a shot. All they would have 
to do is to take the guards off the border and let hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese peasants pour across into the British 
Colony. The resulting problems would be insurmountable. The 
— would, figuratively speaking, sink into the waters of 
the sea. 


There was a time, largely during the 19th century, when the 
mainland Chinese in times of distress could readily find a 
home in the Southeast Asian region, but no more. Thailand, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and the Philippines have slammed the 
door on unlimited immigration. Thus, the present-day Chinese 
in Hong Kong are forced to the most devious means to find a 
place to settle which promises security and prosperity. 


One might well ask why the young Hong Kong Chinese does 
not seek out Taiwan as a permanent home. It is probably 
because he does not see much more of a future there than he 
does in Hong Kong. This feeling certainly must have been 
reinforced by the recent recognition of Communist China by 
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the Canadians and Italians (late 1970). Some insight into this 

problem is given by G.P. Fitzgerald in his book The Third 

China, in which he states, 
The Chinese have never been supporters of lost causes. Their 
traditional view of the political world was based on the belief 
that a dynasty gained the “mandate of Heaven” by virtue 
of which it had the right to rule as long as that rule was effective 
and strong. When it began to falter, it was thought that the 
dynasty was losing the “mandate of Heaven”: defeat meant that 
the mandate had passed to the victor. There was thus no virtue 
in supporting a falling regime, for it was the will of Heaven 
that it should fall. A regime, such as the Nationalist Party, beaten 
on the mainland and maintained in exile on Taiwan by American 
protection, could not draw the allegiance of the younger generation 
among the overseas Chinese (p. 63). 

Fitzgerald, by the way, sees Hong Kong, not Taiwan, as the 

capital of the overseas Chinese. 


While in Hong Kong I counseled many relatively poor 
Chinese who wanted to study in the States. I frequently sug- 
gested Taiwan rather than the States as a place where a good 
university degree could be earned irexpensively. I met with 
almost universal rejection of my suggestion. I can only con- 
clude that the interviewees felt that the mantle of the heavenly 
mandate had fallen off the Nationalist Government. Of course, 
the attempted assassination on April 25, 1970, of General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s son in New York City, allegedly by Tai- 
wanese nationalists, did nothing, I am certain, to reassure the 
40 million overseas Chinese as to the future security of 
Taiwan. 


There is another factor in the Hong Kong situation which 
results in large numbers of students leaving the Colony never 
to return, namely, the shortage of places in the two universi- 
ties. Slightly over 1% of the relevant age groups are accommo- 
dated in either the University of Hong Kong or the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. The number of places provided, of 
course, is closely related to the number of university-educated 
people the economy can absorb. Hong Kong is anxious not to 
create a situation that prevails in a number of Asian coun- 
tries, namely, more white collar workers than the economy can 
absorb. There has long been a theory abroad that an unem- 
ployed educated class is a very dangerous class indeed. It can 
lead to all sorts of trouble, both politically and socially. 


Taiwan 


We have been speaking of Taiwan, so let’s turn our attention 
to the students of that country. According to the 1969-10 
census of the Institute of International Education, there were 
8,566 Taiwan students in the United States—the third larg- 
est number from any one country. Only Canada with 13,318 
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and India with 11,327 had more. The interesting thing about 
the Taiwan students is the estimate that 95% do not return to 
Taiwan; they remain in the United States or go to some third 
country such as Canada. We can only conclude, therefore, that 
emigration is the primary motivational force of Taiwanese 
going to the States. 


I have spoken with government officials in Taiwan about the 
failure of students to return and found them not really con- 
cerned. They see the Taiwanese Chinese in the States as a vast 
reservoir of talent to be utilized when the Nationalist Govern- 
ment retakes the mainland. Historically there is some justifi- 
cation for this viewpoint since overseas Chinese played a sig- 
nificant role in overthrowing the Manchus and establishing the 
Republic in 1911. Actually the revolutionary movement within 
China was led by young Chinese of the educated upper class 
who had studied abroad in America, Europe, or Japan. 


By now we must be asking ourselves: What are the peculiar 
circumstances that permit literally thousands of Asians from 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, and elsewhere to remain in the States 
after their student visas have expired? The circumstances are 
these: (1) The Asian student is normally a very fine student, 
especially those from Hong Kong; many American educators 
claim, on substantial evidence, that the Hong Kong student, on 
the whole, is academically the finest on the American campus; 
(2) The Asian students generally major in engineering or the 
physical and life sciences—the average is 51%, with India 
(70%), Republic of China (64%), and Hong Kong (56%) 
leading the field; (3) The United States has perennially had a 
shortage of qualified persons in the engineering and physical 
and life science fields; and (4) The United States gives prefer- 
ential visas to persons who wish to emigrate and who have 
skills useful to the United States. Thus, what happens is this: 
The good Asian student goes to the States, gets a good degree 
in engineering or science, finds a position with an American 
firm or university as an engineer, scientist, or teacher (fields 
of shortage), and then obtains a resident visa on the preferen- 
tial basis. It really is as simple as that. 


However, it is evident that the situation is changing and 
fewer and fewer Chinese students may be able to remain in 
the States, largely because the shortages in what might be 
called their fields—-engineering and science—are ceasing to 
exist, partially because of (1) the cutback in the U.S. space 
program, (2) the increasing production of U.S. citizens com- 
petent in science and engineering, (3) a general slowdown in 
the American economy, and (4) the concern in some sectors of 
American society about what is called the increasing Asianiza- 
tion of the engineering profession. I noted, with considerable 
interest, a recent newspaper article which stated that twice as 
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many students from the Republic of China had returned from 
the States to Taiwan as had returned in the previous year. 
Knowing something about the present situation in the States, I 
was not surprised. Preferential visas are, I suspect, becoming 
more scarce. Of course, job opportunities in Taiwan may be 
increasing, as they are in Singapore. 


Thailand 


Another large group of students in the States are the Thai, 
who now number 4,372, an increase in 5 years of 168%. The 
Thai student, unlike the Chinese of Hong Kong and Taiwan, 
has not been an emigrant. If emigration is not his objective, 
then what is? 


In answering this question we must be aware of several 
things. First, the Thai have a critical shortage of places in 
their universities. Many students go abroad simply because 
they cannot find a place in their own institutions. Second, 
there are very substantial material benefits to be had by those 
possessing a foreign degree, especially one from the United 
States. As a matter of fact, some positions in the Thai Govern- 
ment can be held only by those having an American degree. 
There was a time when a student with a U.S. degree could 
earn twice the salary of a Thai university graduate in certain 
civil service positions. You can readily imagine the eventual 
discontent this caused, especially when the student who 
returned with a U.S. degree was frequently one who had been 
unable to gain admittance into a Thai university. Third, many 
Thai go abroad simply to get a better education than can be 
had in Thailand. A flat statement of this sort requires some 
explanation, so I hasten to it. 


Thailand schools, with a few rare exceptions, use Thai as 
the medium of instruction. While this is understandable, and 
in the long run is undoubtedly the best policy, it does adversely 
affect the quality of their education simply because there is not 
a significant academic literature in Thai. At this stage in Thai 
history, the Thai language simply is not sufficiently developed 
to permit adequate translations of scholarly works being pro- 
duced in other languages. To illustrate this point: A Thai 
university teacher recently told me that one of the principal 
duties of a department head in a Thai university was to trans- 
late a suitable textbook. This text was then passed on to 
department teachers who proceeded to read it in class with 
appropriate explanation. The students had no textbooks, nor 
were there any library materials in Thai to supplement what 
was learned in the classroom. Under these circumstances it is 
indeed difficult to get an education adequate for today’s world. 


I want to take a moment to tell you how large numbers of 
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Thai invade American schools. The method is not unique, but 
certainly students of no other country practice it as commonly 
as the Thai do. 


Most students who go abroad to study first make certain 
that they are accepted by a university before they leave home. 
To do otherwise is very risky, for you may get to the States 
and then not be admitted by any institution. This latter possi- 
bility, however, does not seem to concern the Thai. They first 
seek admission to an English language school in the States and 
go for that purpose; then they worry about getting into a 
university or college. 


I stated above that Open Doors 1970 showed 4,372 Thai 
students enrolled in American colleges and universities. How- 
ever, it is estimated that there are approximately 8,000 Thai 
students in the United States enrolled largely in English lan- 
guage schools. After the Thai student feels his English is 
adequate, he begins to visit the admissions offices of American 
universities to seek admission, and usually at some institution 
he is successful. The students who follow this pattern of 
behavior are frequently weak students who, because of inade- 
quate preparation or lack of facility in English, could not have 
gained admission if they had applied directly, while still in 
Thailand, to accredited U.S. colleges and universities. Such 
students have a strong tendency to perform poorly academi- 
cally and, consequently, do little to enhance the image of the 
Thai as a student. Perhaps even more serious is the drain they 
cause on Thailand’s limited foreign exchange. Thai officials are 
not unaware of this problem and eventually may be forced to 
take some action to curb students going abroad for English- 
language training without first gaining admission to an 
accredited institution of higher learning. 


What concerns me is that the Thai spend considerable 
amounts of money to go to the States and then do not get a 
degree. This does not seem to bother the Thai as much as it 
does me. Even if they return with only a reasonably good 
facility in English, it is likely they will prosper economically. 
This “commodity,” though of relatively little value in Malaysia, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, or the Philippines, has a great deal of 
value in the Thai marketplace. 


India 


One cannot speak of the Asian invasion of the university and 
college campuses in the United States without taking note of 
India, which I shall do even though my experience is extremely 
limited and I realize that some Asians do not consider Indians 
to be Asians. The following statements have, however, been 
checked with Indian officials in Japan. 
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The growth of the Indian student population in the States 
during the past 5 years (1964-69) is significant—from 6,813 
to 11,327, an increase of 66%. The present figure is the largest 
of any country in the world not contiguous to the United 
States. (Only Canada with 13,318 has more.) The increase in 
numbers has resulted largely from an improvement in India’s 
circumstances as far as foreign exchange is concerned. 
Recently there has been an easing of the monetary restrictions 
placed on Indian students going abroad. However, India still 
insists—adamantly—that students leaving the country study 
in academic areas beneficial to the development of India, 
namely, the scientific and technological fields, preferably at the 
graduate level. Consequently, it is interesting to note that 70% 
are in these fields. Percentages of Indian students in other 
academic areas never exceed 7%. India is concerned that con- 
siderable numbers of her students abroad are apparently emi- 
grating, and Indian officials are making efforts to effect their 
return. 


Malaysia and Singapore 


Malaysia and Singapore do not now have large numbers of 
students in the United States, nor have they had in the past. 
Today Malaysia has 663 students in the States and Singapore 
348, representing an increase of 320 and 154, respectively, 
over the past 4 years. Traditionally, they have sent their stu- 
dents to Commonwealth countries, and it is only recently that 
—on the whole—American degrees have been recognized in 
those countries. Actually, except in the private sector, there is 
very little material or professional advantage to be gained by 
possession of an American degree in either Singapore or 
Malaysia. I was told quite honestly by a high official in the 
Ministry of Education in Singapore that students were not 
encouraged to study abroad, especially in the United States 
where they were overeducated. I think it is safe to say that 
Malaysians and Singaporeans have not added significantly to 
the numbers on American campuses, and, therefore, do not 
warrant any further discussion. I should add that some 
exceedingly fine students originate in these two areas. A col- 
league of mine feels that Penang in Malaysia produces excep- 
tionally fine students, even better than those from Hong Kong. 


Philippines 


Jumping across the South China Sea from Malaysia to the 
Philippines, we find that during the past 5 years there has 
been a very small increase in the numbers of students going to 
the States, actually only 13%, contrasting with an Asian area 
average of approximately 68%. However, this figure may be 
deceiving, for a considerable number of Filipino graduate stu- 
dents go to the States as emigrants under the preferential visa 
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status. Perhaps what happens can best be understood through 
an illustration. A friend of mine with whom I had worked in 
the Philippines on a number of occasions wanted to go to the 
States to earn his Ph.D. (His bachelor’s degree was from a 
well-known Filipino university and his master’s had been 
earned at a prominent midwestern American university.) 
When he went for a visa to the States, he applied, not for a 
student visa, but for an emigrant visa. Why did he do this? 
Simply so that both he and his wife could be employed in the 
States while he studied. Before my friend left the Philippines, 
his wife had secured a teaching job in the community where 
he would be attending school. Thus, I suspect—I do nct know 
—that there are more Filipino students in the States than the 
IIE census reaches. 


I might add that large numbers of Filipinos go to the States 
under preferential visas, especially in the health fields. Ameri- 
can hospitals have substantial numbers of Filipino nurses. The 
Philippines is one of the areas in Asia that complains strongly 
to the United States about the brain drain. However, this 
outcry may be toned down somewhat since the Filipinos have 
borrowed a page from the Chinese book and have requested 
that Filipinos working in the States remit U.S. dollars to their 
homeland. I understand that this program has met with some 
success. If so, emigration to the States might be encouraged. 
(I say this with tongue in cheek.) Actually, the Filipinos pro- 
vide more higher education for their population—36,839,000 
(March 1969 estimate)—than any other country in Southeast 
or East Asia. I do not have the most recent figures, but it is 
my understanding that there are approximately 450 colleges 
and universities of varying quality in the Philippines. At least 
one enrolls as many as 50,000 students, and several are older 
than Harvard University in the States, founded in 1636. This 
being the case, Filipino students may have less reason to seek 
education abroad. I might add that Carlos P. Romulo, first 
United Nations president, former President of the University 
of the Philippines, and presently Foreign Minister of the Phil- 
ippines, is a strong advocate of Asians being educated in Asia. 


Korea 


Of South Korea I know little, having never had close contact 
with the students of that country. However, their numbers in 
the States have increased significantly in the past 5 years, 
from 2,604 in 1964-65 to 3,991 in 1969-70, a gain of 53%. 
They, like the Filipinos, seem to have a broad range of aca- 
demic interests with 21% in engineering, 20% in physical and 
life sciences, 20% in the humanities, and 11% in business 
administration. My American academic colleagues tell me they 
are very capable students. 
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Japan 


Finally, we arrive in Japan. Most recent reports indicate that 
Japan has 4,156 students studying in the United States. While 
this represents an increase of 770 over the past 5 years, the 
increase represents only 23%—the smallest increase in Asia, 
except for the Philippines (13%) and Indonesia (—11%). 
The increase of 1969-70 over the previous year was only 33 
persons. However, the most recent figures for Japan probably 
do not give the true picture, for the Japanese academic com- 
munity was beset by strife during the 1969-70 academic year. 
This situation undoubtedly reduced the number of students 
going abroad during 1969, the year of the last published IIE 
census. 


Something which I have not done, and which needs to be 
done for a presentation in this field of a comparative nature, is 
to take into account population growth. As we all know, Japan 
has virtually stabilized her population while other Asian coun- 
tries are experiencing considerable growth. The numbers of 
students going abroad is undoubtedly affected by what is hap- 
pening to the population as a whole. 


There is a unique aspect of the Japanese situation which 
needs to be taken into account when comparing Japan with its 
Asian neighbors, namely, the practice of Japanese undergrad- 
uates going to the States for only one year, between the third 
and fourth year at the university. By contrast, the great bulk 
of Hong Kong students go for at least 4 years, thus accumulat- 
ing greater numbers. Thus, the number of Japanese students 
in the States is probably greater than it appears to be. Their 
major fields of interest are: (1) business administration 
(660) ; (2) language and literature (505); (3) creative arts 
(395); and (4) economics (224). The reasons for interests in 
these fields are obvious: (1) Japan is a great industrial power 
and is, therefore, interested in business studies; (2) the people 
of Japan have a great determination to improve their English, 
thus the numbers in language and literature; (3) Japan is a 
country of great artistic talent, hence the students in creative 
arts; and, finally (4) economics is related to business. The 
motivation of Japanese to study abroad is quite obvious. 


However, the interesting aspect of the Japanese situation is 
not the students, but the scholars. Japan has more foreign 
scholars (1,362) in the United States than any other country 
in the world, 10.8% of the world’s total of 12,659. (The United 
Kingdom (1,655) actu: lly has more, but I arbitrarily elimi- 


‘Foreign scholars are visiting professors, lecturers, instructors, ad- 
vanced research and teaching fellows and associates, academic guests, 
and specialists who were on.campus for 1 month or longer during the 
academic year. If anyone in any of these categories is on campus in 
pursuit of a degree, he is considered a student and is so counted. 
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nated this group since it includes England, North Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales). Japan also led in this respect in 
1959-60, and again in 1964-65. (Years between those dates 
have not been taken into account.) By contrast, in 1969-70, 
the Republic of China had 243 scholars; Hong Kong, 40; India, 
1,298; Korea, 257; Malaysia, 20; the Philippines, 197; Thai- 
land, 74; and Viet-Nam, 26. Of the 1,362 Japanese scholars in 
the United States, 659 (48%) were in the physical and life sci- 
ences (biological sciences, chemistry, geo-sciences, mathemat- 
ics, physics and astronomy, other) and 315 (23%) in medical 
sciences (dentistry, medicine, nursing, pharmacy, other). For a 
relative newcomer to Japan to attempt to explain this phenom- 
enon—beyond saying that it is natural for learned men to seek 
one another out wherever each may be—would be presump- 
tuous. I shall attempt it another time. 


Conclusion 


During the past 5 years the Asian student population in the 
United States has increased 68%. The greatest proportion of 
this increase has come from three areas: (1) Thailand 
(168%); (2) Hong Kong (120%); and (3) Taiwan (85%). 
By contrast, countries like the Philippines and Japan show an 
increase of only 13% and 23% respectively. Others like India 
(66%), Korea (53%), and China Unspecified (60%) fall 
nearer the average. 


Oversimplifying, why should Thailand, Hong Kong, and 
Taiwan show such enormous growth? I would suggest: (1) 
Thailand has a scarcity of-university places and financially 
rewards those with an American degree and a knowledge of 
English; (2) Hong Kong has a severe shortage of university 
places and an uncertain future, and its students are emigrat- 
ing; (3) Though Taiwan provides considerable undergraduate 
university education for its people, great numbers are leaving 
for graduate study abroad, and since they are not returning, 


we must consider that they are using student status to emi- 
grate. 


Why should Japan and the Philippines, relatively speaking, 
have so few students in the States? Among a multitude of 
reasons—others are more complex by far—is the fact that 
opportunities for a university education are not overly scarce, 
especially in the Philippines. 


WILL THIS MOVEMENT of Asians toward the United States 
continue? It is difficult to say. I think that as long as the 
United States continues as a business and industrial leader, as 
long as English remains the lingua franca of the world, as 
long as undergraduate and graduate education in the States is 
as good and as plentiful as it is, as long as the economy needs 
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and can absorb not only its own professional people but virtu- 
ally all those that other countries send, as long as the political 
situation in Asia remains unsettled, as long as a dream of 
success and a brighter future in a far-off land exists, students 
and scholars will flock to the shores of the United States. 5 | 





Guide for Foreign Students 





A new publicatica for foreign students, Student’s Guide to 
Study in the U.S.A., has been published by Collier—-Macmillan 
International. Written by Gene R. Hawes, this guide is an out- 
growth of the author’s earlier booklet, Entering Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States, written for the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. Chapters cover such topics as What You Need to 
Qualify, A Schedule of Steps for You to Follow, Making Academic 
Plans, Making Financia] Plans, How to Apply for Admission and 
Financial Aid, and Visa Considerations and Detailed Arrange- 
ments. 


The 124-page book also includes six very practical and useful 
appendices. The first lists centers abroad where prospective stu- 
dents may seek information and advice. Appendix 2 lists “helpful 
publications about institutions, admission, and financial aid.” 


According to the cover blurb, this is a “step-by-step explana- 
tion of everything the undergraduate or graduate foreign univer- 
sity student needs to know to gain admission and financial aid to 
the institutions of higher learning in the U.S.” 
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English Language Teaching 
in Japan: Two Views 


by Leger Brosnahan and Charles Haynes 


Professors Brosnahan and Haynes spent the last two academic 
years in Japan teaching, consulting, and observing in the field 
of English language study. In the following articles they 
describe the present plight of Japan’s national language pro- 
gram and present their thoughts on its future prospects, offer- 
ing recommendations for improving the teaching of English in 
Japan and suggesting lessons that other nations may well 
learn from the Japanese experience. 


I. By Professor Brosnahan 


Japan has a great and increasing need for foreign languages, 
and of course many languages are being studied there. But for 
a number of reasons, including a 100-year-old tradition, the 
importance of English as an international language, and the 
students’ choice of the language, foreign language study in 
Japan today is practically synonymous with English language 
study. The current efforts being made there to teach English 
are the greatest dedicated to a single foreign language by any 
nation on earth. Some aspects of those efforts to teach English 
and some of the results are peculiar to Japan. On the other 
hand, many of the problems encountered are also found in one 
form or another almost everywhere that languages are taught, 


® LEGER BROSNAHAN is associate professor of English at Illinois 
State University. He spent 2 years (1968-70) in Japan: the first as 
a Fulbright visiting lecturer in Teaching English as a Second 
Language at the Miyagi University of Education in Sendai, and the 
second as a Fulbright language consultant to two private organiza- 
tions—the Council on Language Teaching Development and the 
English Language Education Council—in Tokyo. He has taught at 
Northwestern and at the University of Hawaii, and was a Fulbright 
visiting lecturer at the University of Lyon. 
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and results like those in Japan may well be found in other 
countries. It is therefore hoped that a report on even a short 
recent exposure to various aspects of this unique national 
effort to teach English as a foreign language may be of inter- 
est to those engaged in similar pursuits elsewhere. 


Even a 2-year stay in Japan, in limited working situations, 
is inadequate for seeing the entire picture, but it did in this 
case give a year’s view of the public effort followed by a year’s 
view of the private effort. It began with two semesters of 
teaching prospective high school English teachers in a teach- 
er-training college, as well as groups of students of various 
majors at a national university. This time included a number 
of visits to public junior and senior high schools to observe 
classroom practice in teaching English and occasional visits to 
other universities and to teachers’ meetings at all three levels. 
A few visits to private schools and universities and a weekly 
conversation class sponsored by the Japan-America Society 
also provided a glimpse of English in the private school system 
and outside the regular school systems. Three weeks of the 
summer recess following the first year were spent as an 
instructor in a fairly large in-service training program for 
college English teachers from all over Japan, aimed at improv- 
ing their practical skills. 


The second year was spent as a language consultant to 
two private, nonprofit organizations, independent of both the 
government and the school systems, and both dedicated in 
their own ways to improving the teaching of the English lan- 
guage in Japan. 


These various positions, combined with a good deal of travel 
around Japan, provided numerous opportunities for further 
contacts and even included some acquaintance with the com- 
mercial schools and private tutors of English in Tokyo. The 
result was at least some exposure to virtually every aspect of 
English instruction in Japan, from preschools specializing in 
English, through the school systems from junior high to uni- 
versity level, from the purely commercial schools to the non- 
profit reform organizations, and from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to the individual free-lance English teacher. Most aspects 
of English instruction were encountered often enough to 
reveal a surprising uniformity of conditions, practices, and 
patterns, indicating that they were widespread, if not univer- 
sal. 


An Ambitious Program 


The unique aspects of the English language effort in Japan 
begin with its ambitiousness. The Ministry of Education 
requires that every Japanese student study at least 3 years, 
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during compulsory junior high school, to understand, speak, 
read, and write a foreign language and to gain some knowl- 
edge of the culture of its native speakers, that is, to become 
users of the language, not merely informed about it. For 99 
percent of Japanese students this foreign language is English. 
Today nearly 80 percent of the junior high school students 
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continue through senior high school and another 3 years of 
8 English. A considerable number of students in various disci- . 
8 plines continue the study another 4 years in college, and many 
‘ of these will continue their study even beyond college. 
s Any program this massive leaves no question that its goal is 
r not merely to prepare a trained elite to carry out the necessary 
e foreign business of the nation, since Japanese is sufficient for 
0 virtually all the internal business of the country and English is 
s. always and only a foreign langauge there. The foreign lan- 
ly guage curriculum in the schools is so prominent that it forces 
ty one to conclude that its intentions and goals are really those of 
m mass liberal education. Nothing less seems sufficient to justify 
he the scope of the efforts being made. 
an The means spent toward the accomplishment of these ambi- 
or | _ tious official goals are lavish by any standards. They include 
x | perhaps 65,000 teachers; roughly one-ninth of the time, space, 
; and funds of the public schools; smaller but important frac- 
to | tions of the efforts of private schools; the relatively large 
he | English departments of the universities; and the teacher prep- 
in aration, in-service training, seminars, and teachers’ organiza- 
n- tions that prepare teachers. A very considerable reinforcement 
of the efforts made by these teachers is found in the mass 
media, both public and private. There is probably more Eng- 
vel lish available through the mass media of Japan than through 
er those of any other non-English-speaking nation. The natural 
- expectations would be that from this massive effort to reach 
‘he such liberal goals, Japan would not only generate an abundant 
of supply of highly educated users of English to fill the public 
Sas needs of the nation but would also satisfy whatever private 
inl- desires were felt by individuals for competence in English for 
om their own purposes. It should also produce in virtually every 
ica young Japanese at least a minimal ability to use the language 
- and understand the peculiarities of its native users. 
= Obstacles to Success 
Standing in the way of these rather natural expectations, how- 
ever, are obstacles, only a few of which are peculiarly Japa- 
nese. These obstacles begin, of course, with the linguistic and 
cultural distances between Japanese and English, which are 
pan immense. It has recently been estimated that it takes an Eng- 
tion lish speaker six times as long to master J apanese as to master 
ars, French, which is linguistically and culturally so much more 
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closely related to English. From this we might expect that the 
task of the Japanese in acquiring English may be considerably 
greater than an English speaker’s task in acquiring the most 
commonly studied languages of Western Europe. 


Another great obstacle results from the almost total concen- 
tration of the massive and ambitious foreign language goals 
on one foreign language. Where could or can Japan find within 
itself—and it seems determined to find them within the coun- 
try—the 65,000 teachers competent to teach the English lan- 
guage, writing system, and culture? A related obstacle is the 
tradition of the English teaching profession in Japan. This 
tradition has grown naturally out of the needs of an earlier 
period for translation of English into Japanese and a continu- 
ing general lack, on the part of the teachers, of the practical 
language skills now required. It also grew out of the very 
narrowly defined cultural goals of an earlier period—goals of 
selecting and making available in Japanese those foreign ideas 
and works of potential use to Japan rather than the broader 
goal of a liberal study of foreign languages and cultures in 
order to expand horizons or give perspective to the Japanese 
culture. Traditional teaching continues to concentrate on 
written English and the explicit grammar and lexical studies 
necessary for written translation, and it continues to neglect 
most seriously the cultural differences that accompany the lan- 
guage. 


This tradition is most dominant in the universities, which 
remain almost exclusively interested in the study of English 
literature without much appreciation of the dependence of that 
study on the knowledge of the living language for either depth 
or efficiency. The university entrance examinations in English 
largely reflect this tradition and determine the actual teaching 
done in the senior high schools regardless of the official goals 
set by the Ministry of Education, which controls the schools 
but cannot or does not effectively control the university 
entrance examinations. Senior high school teachers are 
particularly unfortunate in having to face both the official 
goals of teaching the language and culture and the realistic 
goals of preparing their best students for successful entrance 
into the universities—goals which are at present generally 
opposed to one another. Junior high school teachers, with a 
smaller number of their students university-bound and faced 
only with senior high school entrance examinations, seem freer 
to pursue the official goals, with the result that a balanced 
study of the language is most often found in the junior high 
school. 


Teacher Training 


Again, the Ministry, which effectively controls teacher trail- 
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ing, curriculums, course syllabuses, textbooks, and even meth- 
odology to a great extent (in fact, virtually everything except 
the all-important university entrance examinations), has 
rewritten the official goals for the English teaching profession 
but has not retrained the teachers or supplied them with the 
necessary texts and equipment to attain the new goals, nor has 
it effectively persuaded the universities to encourage the lower 
schools to teach toward the new goals by using entrance exam- 
inations that measure a student’s progress toward the official 
goals rather than toward the traditional university goals of 
the study of English literature, often largely as an exercise in 
translation. 


Again, the present curriculums for the preparation of Eng- 
lish teachers do not effectively equip them with the active 
skills or even the cultural information they need in order to 
teach toward the official goals. The Ministry’s Course of Study 
for Foreign Language, besides inhibiting the production of 
effective textbooks by overcontrolling them, demands a cover- 
age of the structures of English by the student in such detail 
and rapid succession as to render the drill, which is necessary 
for learning the structures to the point of automatic useful- 
ness, virtually impossible. Though textbooks must be written 
to the specifications of the Ministry and passed by its text 
committees, they continue to be of poor quality generally, full 
of mixtures of written and spoken usage, past and present 
states of the language, distortions and downright errors, so 
that texts more often hinder than help even the best teachers. 


Though the Ministry officially refuses commitment to any 
particular methodology and forbids its imposition, there is, in 
effect, such conformity among the texts and such uniform 
classroom behavior as to suggest an effective if not official 
uniformity in most schools, and it is difficult to see where such 
a uniformity could originate except through tradition or in the 
Ministry. Only vis-a-vis the university entrance examinations, 
which the Ministry in fact reviews for comment, does the 
Ministry seem unable to exert effective influence or control 
over the operations of English teachers. 


The Ministry thus finally emerges as the major obstacle to 
the attainment of its own official goals. The very size of its 
centralized operation discourages any change or innovation. It 
has changed on paper the goals of an old profession, expand- 
ing the profession’s ranks enormously, but inevitably lowering 
its general competence. It has trained only about half of the 
teachers who enter the system annually, and in training them 
it has not equipped them to attain the official goals. Its control 
of texts and syllabuses has hindered rather than helped teach- 
ers. It has built language laboratories and left them without 
funds, staff, or sometimes even tapes. Finally, it has resisted 
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over the years the relatively consistent recommendations for 
improvement proposed by individuals and organizations pro- 
fessionally interested in improving language teaching in 
Japan. It has consistently failed to practice what it preaches 
or to carry out or facilitate the carrying out of its own official 
goals, and it has tolerated such a high rate of failure to 
accomplish its goals for so long a time that it brings more and 
more frequently into question the sincerity of its commitment 
to those goals. 


The government’s continued toleration of so stunning a fail- 
ure rate has been explained as intentional subversion of a 
program meant only as diplomatic flattery in the beginning; 
more probably it raises the question of even subtler obstacles 
to attaining the goals than those overt ones mentioned above. 
These obstacles are social and psychological, numerous and 
complicated, not much studied as yet, and perhaps to some 
extent peculiar to Japan. They may include elements as diverse 
as the high value placed on silence, particularly in the dignified 
male; the traditional ethnocentrism and xenophobia of an iso- 
lated and inward-turning nation; the identity of language with 
race and nation in the most thoroughly and uniformly accul- 
turated nation of its stature in the world; a traditional con- 
tempt for the bilingual person as probably a fool and certainly 
untrustworthy; suspicion about innovation in learning and 
teaching ; a pervasive and often explicit fear in a people whose 
few historical contacts with foreign cultures have been deflat- 
ing; a belief that the acquisition of a foreign language will 
endanger one’s native language and his native culture, which 
are generally viewed as very fragile and vulnerable; a particu- 
lar mental set against the current international language; the 
sociology of academe in Japan, a feeling that not teaching 
English but dissecting it to death is somehow patriotic, while 
actually teaching or learning its use is somehow unpatriotic or 
otherwise dangerous. 


Little or No Change 


Ten years ago it was estimated that nowhere else did so much 
effort spent on teaching English result in so little being 
learned. Since then, as a result of all the obstacles described 
above—and perhaps there are other obstacles to teaching Eng- 
lish effectively—the situation has changed very little. The 
average teacher cannot teach what the goals say he should, 
while what he can teach, because it is what he was taught, is 
what the universities seem really to want. So-called English 
classes are generally taught almost entirely in Japanese; the 
only English heard is the occasional citation form which is 
then discussed to death in Japanese. 


The Ministry can, of course, claim that it cannot contro! 
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funding, professional inertia, and university requirements 
entirely, but the Ministry’s acceptance of general failure to 
teach toward its official goals is quite possibly due to the fact 
that if English is not taught in the English class, Japanese 
inevitably is taught, since the dominant methods of instruction 
assure that Japanese is always the medium of instruction 
whatever the subject—foreign languages being taught much 
like history or mathematics, as a content subject rather than a 
skills subject. 


The average English classroom is lifeless, mechanical, quiet, 
and disliked by students after their short initial enthu- 
siasm for the subject in the first year of junior high school. 
The student, at the end of 3, 6, or even 10 years of studying 
English in public schools, has an often remarkable knowl- 
edge of traditional descriptions of English grammar and a 
certain facility in translating English into Japanese, but at 
none of the three levels of education is there generally much 
evidence that the student can understand or speak or write or 
even read with any useful fluency in the language he has so 
long and laboriously studied. 


At the same time, ironically, the Japanese language is 
taught extremely effectively as a foreign language in various 
schools in Japan, indicating that it is not a lack of technical 
know-how that is the real cause of the general failure to teach 
English effectively. 


In the end the public schools leave almost totally unsatisfied 
the national needs, which are real and increasing, both public 
and private, to know the real uses of the major international 
language of the time, while the time and effort dedicated to the 
satisfaction of these needs would certainly lead one to believe 
that they might be filled. For everyone to spend 3 years—and 
most people 6 years, and many people 10 years—in pursuit 
of a language and then remain unable to function effectively in 
it is obviously a situation demanding change. 


Prospects for a Cutback 


The lines of response to this situation have emerged. The first 
is the determination of the Ministry of Education to reduce in 
1972, by about a quarter, the efforts being made in the public 
schools to teach English. The logic used to explain this rather 
surprising attack on the problem is that since Japan is pros- 
pering at such a rate and has reassumed its important tradi- 
tional position among nations, it now has less need of the 
major international language than it did when it was less 
prosperous and less important. In light of the fact that 
Japan’s growth must inevitably increase its real and continu- 
ing need for English rather than diminish it, most people are 
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at a loss to understand this projected reduction of English 
instruction in the schools, unless it marks the beginning of the 
abandonment not of English as such but of the mass and 
liberal educational goals of foreign language study in the Jap- 
anese schools. 


The second response to the public schools’ failure to teach 
the language is a proliferation of what might be called 
“vacuum phenomena” in the teaching of the English language. 
Because the schools are supplying neither the public nor the 
private demands for the language, a large number of organiza- 
tions and individuals are rushing into the vacuum and have 
created a sort of para-academic English language teaching 
industry in Japan. These organizations and individuals vary 
from those dedicated to reforming the teaching of English in 
the schools to those apparently dedicated to eliminating Eng- 
lish from all but the higher levels of the school system; from 
those really competing with or repeating the efforts of the 
schools, to commercial schools and free-lance tutors, who 
might even welcome the total elimination of English from the 
public schools, if that were possible. Their effect, like their 
quality, differs radically from organization to organization and 
from individual to individual, but their collective effectiveness 
appears to be greater than that of the public schools in teach- 
ing the real uses of English. If one asks a Japanese who is 
really proficient in English where he acquired that proficiency 
he will almost invariably reply that he acquired it outside the 
formal public school system. 


It is hardly necessary to mention the numerous organiza- 
tions of English teachers throughout Japan who regularly 
meet to discuss the problems of their profession—almost 
always entirely in Japanese, of course, except for the ritual 
native-speaker address. Since they are inevitably bound by all 
the official restrictions mentioned above, they can, as a rule, do 
little to make their work more effective. 


Private Efforts 


Entirely outside the school system and its teacher organiza- 
tions there are a number of organizations and individuals 
dedicated to increasing the effectiveness of English language 
teaching in Japan, a few of which should be mentioned to 
suggest their range. Perhaps the best known is a private, 
nonprofit corporation funded mostly by private foundations 
and government, which was originally dedicated to retraining 
English teachers so that they might teach language skills by 
the most modern and approved methods and to furnishing 
these teachers with improved texts and teaching materials. It 
appeared dedicated to the same mass educational ends as the 
Ministry but saw clearly the necessity of teacher retraining 
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and text and equipment improvement to attain the official 
goals. It also originally ran a rather small commercial lan- 
guage school which used its own methods and materials. In the 
some 15 years of the organization’s existence, it has enjoyed 
generous foundation support but virtually no cooperation from 
the Ministry in retraining teachers or in the acceptance of its 
modern teaching methods and texts, which are clearly better 
than those which dominate the market and the schools. As a 
result, its effectiveness as a reformer of public school instruc- 
tion has been extremely limited and its texts have been 
adopted by surprisingly few schools, mainly because so few 
teachers are trained to use modern textbooks, and the organi- 
zation lacks the distribution apparatus of the larger competing 
publishers. Its teacher retraining program is limited largely to 
those who pay their own way to learn modern methods, which 
are then very hard to apply in their home schools because of 
tradition or lack of support from colleagues. The Ministry has 
effectively outlawed exclusive adoption of the method of this 
organization or any other single method in the school system, 
an action which in effect supports traditional methods. 


Lacking the necessary government support for a massive 
teacher retraining effort, which would be necessary in order to 
have a widespread opportunity to demonstrate the superiority 
of its methods and texts, the organization has turned more and 
more to satisfying the private needs of individual Japanese to 
learn English. Its school has expanded as no other part of the 
organization has, but the majority of these students are not 
teachers and will thus have little of the spread-effect of teach- 
ers. The organization has had the success probably inevitable 
for any organization that does not enjoy the cooperation of the 
Ministry in attempting to reform English teaching. While its 
effect as a reforming organization appears to have declined 
progressively, its effect as a vacuum phenomenon, that is, an 
organization teaching students, rather than teachers, the Eng- 
lish that was not taught in the school system, appears to be 
growing. In a similar way, the English teaching industry, as 
opposed to the academic English teaching profession, is grow- 
ing everywhere in Japan. 


A much newer organization, also private, nonprofit, and 
only slightly less well-known, has adopted a quite different 
approach to the same problem. It is frankly dedicated to 
producing the necessary elite of competent English language 
users required to carry on the public business of the nation. It 
is not concerned with the desires of individual Japanese to 
learn English and runs no school to satisfy that need. It is not 
interested in reforming the school system and runs no teacher 
retraining program. It is not interested in the mass educa- 
tional value of English and even describes as unnecessary and 
wasteful the present position of English in the school system. 
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It may not even be interested in the broadly educative value of 
foreign language study since its accent is entirely utilitarian 
—the study of English as a communication tool. Its funding 
and original thrust was not from foundations or government 
but primarily from the business community—which at least 
implies the type of communication for which the tool of Eng- 
lish is primarily intended. The organization supports summer 
intensive programs in English headed by carefully selected 
university teachers interested in teaching the balanced uses of 
English, who in turn select their best students as participants. 
The operation is elitist from beginning to end, and that utili- 
tarian end is the provision of the necessary pool of proficient 
language technicians for the smooth functioning of the public 
and particularly commercial life of Japan. 


Perhaps the largest organization engaged in redoing the 
schools’ work is the Government itself, which finds that in 
many of its departments English competence is also necessary 
and so it must conduct English language programs continuaily 
to provide the competence needed. It is, of course, not unusual 
to have government language schools for government person- 
nel. What is surprising is that such schools or seminars are 
necessary when the participants can so often claim to have 
studied English 10 years before entering these schools. 


Business Sees Need for English 


The same lack of adequate English is felt acutely in business, 
so it is not surprising that the first graduate school of business 
in Japan, recently established under the auspices of the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry, should devote a large 
part of its initial curriculum to language instruction or offer 
instruction in five or six foreign languages essential to current 
Japanese business enterprises. What is surprising is that Eng- 
lish was the first and largest of these language programs, 
which it still remains, when virtually every student in the 
school could claim 10 years of English before arriving but still 
had no adequate practical control of the language or culture. 


A very recent development is the perception of this same 
need by the very large business combines in Japan, which are 
in various stages of planning their own future business insti- 
tutes in which languages, and particularly English, would con- 
tinue to play an important role, in order to supply their own 
internal needs. Again, it is generally predictable that a large 
part of the personnel to be trained in practical English use 
wil! already have had 10 years of English in school. 


There is even greater evidence that schools are not supply- 
ing the demands of individual Japanese for competence in the 
English language—demands that are personal, yet not always 
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unconnected with the needs of government or industry. This 
evidence is the proliferation of commercial language schools, 
church-affiliated schools, YMCA schools, those sponsored by 
the Japan-America Societies and often found in American 
Cultural Centers, those associated with the British Council, 
those found in UNESCO centers, and so on, and finally, the 
increased numbers of private tutoring services and free- 
lance English teachers. So great in fact is the demand and so 
inadequate is the supply of English instruction that virtually 
any native speaker—even any Caucasian—appears able to find 
employment as an English instructor, almost regardless of his 
knowledge of the language or his training to teach it. 


Many of these schools are extremely well-organized, quali- 
fied, and effective, displaying high standards in their staffs, 
admissions, and requirements. Many individual teachers are 
highly trained and experienced. Other organizations and indi- 
viduals are of lesser quality and effectiveness and standards, 
some being virtual frauds practised on a public often more 
eager than discriminating in its pursuit of the major interna- 
tional language, which has in Japan not only educational, pro- 
fessional, and commercial value, but perhaps most of all, chic. 


Perhaps the most striking evidence of the general feeling of 
despair over the child’s ability to learn English in the public 
schools is the growing number of preschools offering English 
and the increasing use of English-speaking nannies by the 
very rich. Parents who appreciate the value of English are 
attempting to have their children learn English before they 
enter the schools. 


The immediate prospects for English teaching in Japan are, 
as mentioned above, that the public and official effort toward 
the official goals will be reduced by about a quarter after 1972. 
The curriculum will be changed in only the most minor way in 
order to soften the shock for the weaker junior high school 
graduates when they go on to study English as it is generally 
taught in senior high school. Ten years ago such students 
did not continue through senior high school, but today 60 per- 
cent of them do continue, and it is likely that this figure will 
approach 100 percent in the near future. 


A reasonable prediction of the effect of reducing the efforts 
to attain goals, which currently exceed the means to attain 
them, is that the rate of failure to accomplish the goals will 
rise. It is perhaps not very daring to predict also that, in the 
face of Japan’s real, continuing, and rising need for English, 
the major international language, the vacuum left by the 
schools will simply become greater. It seems equally inevitable 
that more and more vacuum phenomena will rush in to supply 
a rising demand accompanied by a diminishing supply. 
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From an educator’s point of view, the worst aspect of these 
probable developments is that the vacuum phenomena in 
general lack the concern for mass and liberal education that is 
found at least in the official goals of the Ministry for foreign 
language study. As the attainment of these goals declines, the 
mass educational ideal will be abandoned for a narrow elitism, 
and liberal educational ends will give way to narrow utili- 
tarian training in foreign language study, thus further neg- 
lecting the broadly educative cultural goal of understanding 
the people who use a foreign language and thereby better 
understanding oneself. 


In any case, the general demand for English is now so great 
that it is bound to be filled—by vacuum phenomena if not by 
the schools. It is an educator’s hope that the Ministry and 
schools might put their houses in good order so as not to 
draw upon themselves the shrinkages that are looming. By 
better meeting the needs of the nation, they would cease to 
abet the vacuum phenomena, which are flourishing every- 
where. 


The general lesson to be drawn from the state of English 
language teaching in Japan would seem to be that new 
national goals for the teaching of a foreign language, no 
matter how many people and how much time and money are 
dedicated to them, must be accompanied not only by a reform 
of the methods and development of new materials and equip- 
ment but, most importantly, also by the retraining of the 
teachers to give them the skills, techniques, and attitudes nec- 
essary to accomplish the new goals. This massive retraining of 
teachers and the production and integration of new methods 
and materials have not been carried out in Japan. This is why 
the official goals, which correspond very closely to the real 
public and private national needs for English, have remained 
so largely unattained. 


Either the profession must. be trained and equipped to attain 
the goals, or the goals must be tailored to the real competences 
of the profession. Otherwise there will be an uneasy coexist- 
ence of goals which point one way and professional compe- 
tences which point the other, resulting in a rather cynical 
disregard for the new goals by the old profession, which con- 
tinues to pursue its traditional goals with its traditional com- 
petences—which largely describes the situation in Japan 
today. 


IT IS TO BE HOPED that the teachers might be retrained and 
properly equipped so that they could fulfill the real national 
needs while preserving a commitment to mass and liberal edu- 
cation. On the other hand, a possibility greatly to be feared is 
the gradual abandonment of mass and liberal education for 4 
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narrow, utilitarian, elitist training—a development that would 
hardly seem to be of long-range benefit to the students, the 
profession, or the nation. 


ll. By Professor Haynes 


Last June I returned home after having spent almost 2 years 
as a Fulbright lecturer in Japan. My specific task was to help 
improve English teaching there. During this period I taught 
regular English classes in universities and special demonstra- 
tion classes in secondary schools. I attended seminars for Eng- 
lish teachers, which were held at prefectural education cen- 
ters, and I visited dozens of classrooms to observe English 
teachers at work. I even corrected the English section of a 
university entrance examination given to over 2,000 students. 
In short, I had a unique opportunity to observe the administra- 
tion of a national language program over a long enough period 
of time for first impressions to be canceled or confirmed and 
for conclusions to be well documented by experience. 


National language programs create very special educational 
problems when a country decides to teach every child a lan- 
guage that is not the native language of the country. The 
successes and failures of one such national language program 
—that of Japan—are worth studying for the valuable linguis- 
tic and educational lessons that they teach. 


The Ministry of Education’s official goals for the national 
language program are that all students in the country will be 
taught to speak, read, and write English and to learn the 
customs of the people for whom English is a native language. 
The students begin studying English in the seventh grade or 
the first year of lower secondary school and continue as long as 
they remain in school. They average about 5 classroom hours 
of English instruction per week during the 35-week school 
year. I estimate that after 6 years of secondary school Japa- 
nese students have averaged around 1,000 hours of English 
instruction. 


There are more than 60,000 English teachers in the Japa- 
nese secondary schools. Obviously the commitment to teaching 
English is immense. Yet, despite this massive commitment to 
teach young Japanese to speak, read, and write English as well 
as to understand something of the culture of native speakers 
of English, the results of the program have been, to say the 


® CHARLES HAYNES is currently assistant director of the Salzburg 
Seminar in American Studies. He taught English as a foreign lan- 
guage at New York University for 6 years while completing his 
Ph.D. there in linguistics. He spent 2 years (1968-70) in Japan as 
Fulbright lecturer in teaching English as a foreign language and 
in linguistics. 
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least, discouraging. The average secondary school graduate 
speaks at best only a few words and understands only a few 
set phrases when they are spoken to him very slowly. He reads 
only with great effort, laboriously translating each word and 
phrase from English into Japanese. His writing is ungram- 
matical and fragmented, and he does not understand the con- 
cept of the paragraph. As far as his knowledge of the culture 
of native speakers of the language is concerned, it is difficult to 
tell how much he has learned since he cannot express himself 
in English. Undoubtedly he knows much about America, but it 
is doubtful that he has learned very much in English class. It 
is much more likely that his knowledge of the world outside 
Japan has come from outside the English classroom, and per- 
haps outside the school itself—from movies, television, and 
Japanese language publications. 


What is really shocking about the English program in Japan 
is not that it has simply failed to produce English speakers but 
that it has failed so spectacularly, and this in a country that 
has hardly known the meaning of the word failure since 1945. 
Perhaps a country as successful as Japan has been in solving 
so many of its economic and social problems requires a skele- 
ton in the closet to keep it humble. If so, I give you the English 
program. 


No Serious Evaluation of the English Program 


It is a fairly safe assumption that if the English program had 
any direct effect upon Japan’s economy it would not last 2 
months without being completely retooled or discarded. Every 
American and British expert in the field of language teaching 
who has visited Japan in the last 10 years has made virtualiy 
identical recommendations for improvements in language 
teaching in Japan, and yet without exception these recommen- 
dations have been ignored. This program has continued for 
years without any serious questioning of its worth, without 
serious evaluation of its effectiveness, and without any serious 
revision. Why? 


Before attempting to answer this question, I would like to 
explain my motives for wanting to. I am on the defensive here 
for a number of reasons which are somewhat interesting in 
themselves. 


First, it is Japanese folklore that it is impossible for a 
“Westerner” really to understand the Japanese. If one were to 
believe this, it goes without saying that it would hardly be 
worth anyone’s time, not to say his government’s money, to 
attempt to evaluate and improve a program devised and 
administered by the Japanese. Any recommendations for 
changes in the program would likely be met with the comment 
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that the foreigner recommending such changes does not really 
understand what the problems are. This does in fact often 
happen to a foreigner in Japan. However, I want to suggest 
that the Japanese are not so mysterious as they would like to 
have you believe for various defensive reasons. Furthermore, 
the problem with the English program in Japan bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to problems in language teaching in many 
other countries—the United States included. Just as Japanese 
automobiles look and run a lot like Fords and Chevys, Japa- 
nese English classes look a lot like French and German classes 
in American high schools, and it should be no surprise that the 
reasons for these resemblances are similar. 


The second reason I am slightly defensive here is that I have 
been accused on more than one occasion of being overly critical 
or unrealistically critical or undiplomatically critical. Well, 
that seems to me to be precisely my job, to be critical. I am a 
consultant from the academic world—not the Ambassador’s 
special assistant on language teaching, nor an official of the 
U.S. Information Agency. Of course, if one is critical at all, 
one is quite likely to be thought overly critical. As you will see, 
I think I am being fairly critical—“fair” as in fair play. If 
Japan could solve its language teaching problems it would 
have achieved something that very few countries have 
achieved. To have language teaching problems in the schools is 
to be very humanly fallible, but the Japanese are perhaps more 
than some culture groups somewhat defensive about fallibility. 


“Disciplinary” vs. “Practical” Language Study 


In education circles two reasons are usually given for the 
study of foreign languages in school. One reason is “disci- 
plinary” and the other is “practical.” 


It is said that the study of a foreign language is good for the 
student’s mental development. He practices such faculties as 
memorization and inductive reasoning. He is introduced to the 
intricacies of what is the most highly developed system that 
we know of, namely, the grammar of a natural language. It is 
also said that the student will gain a better understanding. of 
the workings of his own language by untangling the system of 
another language. The language is studied “for its own sake” 
as an interesting piece of human behavior. Whether or not the 
student ever uses the language for communication purposes is 
incidental, even unimportant. If the student uses the language 
at all, it is usually in reading, not speaking and writing. To 
test his understanding of the grammar of the language, the 
student is asked to read the language and translate it into his 
native tongue. The student is said to “know” foreign language 
X when he can discuss the grammar of X in his native lan- 
guage and can read and translate written samples of X. 
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The second reason for foreign language study, the practical 
reason, is one of utility. The student studies foreign language 
X so that he can communicate his thoughts and desires either 
to native speakers of X or to native speakers of other foreign 
languages who also use language X as a medium of informa- 
tion exchange. The student is said to “know” language X when 
he can speak and read and write the language well enough to 
exchange information successfully with other speakers, read- 
ers, and writers of X. Of course, “success” in using a foreign 
language is relative, but there are standard measurements of 
proficiency. The speaker usually knows how well he handles a 
foreign language by knowing how nervous he feels when he is 
asked to perform in the language. 


It should be clear that these two reasons for teaching for- 
eign languages in the schools are quite different, and that quite 
different goals, methods, and materials are necessary in achiev- 
ing the stated aims of the teaching. Knowing about foreign 
language X, the “disciplinary” aim of foreign language teach- 
ing, is a relatively more limited goal than knowing foreign 
language X, the “practical” aim. A student who learns about a 
foreign language may do so without necessarily ever hearing 
or speaking or writing the foreign language, while a student 
who learns a foreign language may do so without studying the 
grammar of the language. In fact, the two approaches to lan- 
guage study are really incompatible. 


As far as the kinds of teachers required for each approach, 
the “disciplinary” one requires only that the teacher know a 
great deal about language X, and whether he himself can use 
the language is incidental. But the teacher who will teach 
students to use language X must himself be a competent user 
of the language, a fluent speaker, reader, and writer of X. 


Now what is interesting and crucial about the language 
program in Japan is that while the stated goal of the Ministry 
of Education is to make Japanese students into competent 
users of English, the teachers, methods, and materials are 
designed to achieve only the “disciplinary” aim of language 
teaching. It is as if students wishing to learn to play the piano 
were given piano tuners as teachers and manuals on piano 
tuning as textbooks. That is, teachers who cannot speak Eng- 
lish but who know a great deal about the English grammar 
and are very competent in translating passages of written 
English into Japanese are charged with the task of teaching 
Japanese students to use the language. By the same token, 
textbooks which concentrate upon the grammar of the lan- 
guage are given to students who are supposed to learn to speak 
the language. 
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Means Not Compatible With Goals 


The crucial question is this: How is it that the official goals 
for the national language program differ so radically from the 
official means for achieving these goals? Or, how does it come 
about that what the Ministry says the students of English 
should learn corresponds in no way to what the students do 
learn? 


The answer to these questions is really not too difficult to 
come by and is hardly unique in the annals of mass education. 
What we find is the familiar case of the ends far outstripping 
the means. What is unique in Japan is perhaps the universal 
unwillingness to face up to this fact, 2n unwillingness that I 
will suggest is perhaps well calculated. 


A program to teach Japanese. students to use English, to 
speak and write the language as well as read it, requires teach- 
ers who can serve as models; that is, teachers who can speak 
and write the language in order to give the students practice 
in hearing the language spoken and help in writing it. Fur- 
ther, students who are to learn to speak and write a language 
require materials, mainly audio-visual, which will provide 
them with visual and auditory stimuli for initial practice and 
reinforcement. Finally, students who are to learn to speak and 
write the language should be tested in these skills. 


In Japan there is virtually no program for training teachers 
to be competent users of the language, that is, competent 
speakers and writers. The materials for language instruction, 
a list of texts approved by the Ministry which the students and 
teachers must use, are designed (1) to teach the student the 
grammar of English and (2) to provide practice in translating 
written portions of the language into Japanese. Finally, uni- 
versity entrance examinations test the student’s ability in 
these two skills, and they ignore testing those language skills, 
namely speaking and writing, that would lead to competence in 
using English as a means of communication. Again, while the 
Ministry states that the national language program will pro- 
duce users of English, there is almost no educational machin- 
ery to do such a job. 


I think there are two possible reasons why such a situation 
is allowed to exist, why the official goals of an education pro- 
gram and the machinery for achieving these goals are so com- 
pletely incongruous. Either the people in charge of the pro- 
gram are incompetent or they are shrewdly calculating, which 
means they really do not intend to produce people who can 
speak English. I believe that both cases can be argued, though 
I hasten to add that I do not believe that in the second case it 
is an entirely conscious policy decision of the top educators. 
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Language Teaching: A Special Problem 


By incompetence on the part of officials in charge of the Japa- 
nese language program, I mean a basic failure to understand 
that language teaching and learning is a very special kind of 
educational problem. Japan is not the only country to discover 
that despite massive efforts to train people to speak a foreign 
language, the results are paltry compared with the vast energy 
spent on the task. Why is it so difficult to train people to use a 
second language effectively ? 


Part of the answer is that learning a language is not at all 
like learning history or mathematics or biology or other tradi- 
tional school subjects. A language is not a body of facts to be 
read about in books and stored away in the memory. In fact, 
nobody has ever learned to use a second language by reading 
about the grammar of that language in a bouk. Rather, learn- 
ing a language requires learning a whole new and often con- 
flicting set of habits and behaviors from motor-muscle actions 
of the tongue and lips and vocal apparatus to grosser move- 
ments of the head, arms, and body. Learning a new language 
more often than not involves adjusting basic concepts of time 
and space and number. For instance, the Japanese student of 
English must cope with a concept of number which is foreign 
to his native language system—the strange English idea that 
most objects exist quite arbitrarily as either one (singular) or 
more than one (plural). It is impossible to say at this time 
how much of a learning burden this is on the student because 
basic research in this area is lacking. 


So, unlike the other school subjects which simply add to the 
student’s store of intellectual knowledge of the world, lan- 
guage study forces the student to reorder his basic concepts of 
reality, an enormously difficult task. Is it any wonder then that 
it is so difficult to find any high school students in Japan who 
are really fluent in English? Why, indeed, should we expect to 
find any, given the fact that they have had almost no opportu- 
nity to practice hearing and speaking the language. 


The failure of Japanese educational officials to understand 
the nature of language instruction and acquisition has resulted 
in providing the language students with teachers, textbooks, 
and tests which cannot possibly teach them to use English as a 
medium of communication. The current program will only pro- 
duce students with a “disciplinary” knowledge of the lan- 
guage, students who will know about the grammar of English 
and will be able to translate with passable accuracy short 
portions of selected written passages of English. 


Again, despite the official Ministry goal that the students 
will learn to speak English, there is no program to produce 
these speakers. Is it possible that this has all been calculated? 
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Ironically, if one wanted to devise a program that would pay 
official lip-service to language acquisition but could not 
possibly succeed in this goal, it would be hard to find a better 
program than Japan’s. 


The official line has been this: If Japan is to play an impor- 
tant role internationally, it is necessary that Japanese learn to 
use what has become the world language, English. Therefore, 
Japan will teach its people to use this language. The Ministry 
then points to the total number of students studying English 
and the total amount of time spent in the study of English. On 
paper this looks fairly impressive. But looking beyond the 
official line, it is important to ask two questions the answers to 
which may be a bit embarrassing: 


First: Do the Japanese really need to learn English? To say 
that all Japanese need to learn English is wrong. The average 
well-educated Japanese citizen can and does lead a prosperous 
and successful life without knowing any English at all. The 
evidence for this is simply Japan, 1970. Compare Japan with 
the Philippines, for instance, where an educated Filipino 
cannot hope to be successful without being fluent in English. 


Some Japanese need to know English and they are currently 
receiving hard training in the use of the world language—but 
not in the public schools. These are Japanese who will conduct 
the nation’s business abroad. Japan has successfully produced 
an elite language corps and will continue to do so, but it is 
not done through the official national language program. 


Second: Do Japanese really want to learn English? My 
experience is that the Japanese are quite ambivalent about 
this. Yes, they do—and no, they don’t. 


Through accidents of history and geography, the world lan- 
guage is English. The Japanese wish it were Japanese, but 
they are pragmatic enough to face facts. But being intellec- 
tually pragmatic is different from being emotionally secure 
about taking on a foreign behavior pattern, which is what 
language learning really is. I believe there is a deep-seated 
fear that in learning English the Japanese individual feels he 
will suffer a loss of his language and his Japanese-ness, that he 
will be absorbed by a more dominant culture. There are evi- 
dences of this psycho-linguistic barrier to learning English in 
Japan. Japan is a highly nationalistic and still culturally iso- 
lated country, and the idea of teaching everyone in the country 
to use a foreign language is perhaps a subversive idea. 


There are indications, as of May 1970, that the national 
language program in Japan is being cut back and that fewer 
hours of foreign language study will be required of students in 
junior and senior high school. This change results perhaps 
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from an admission that for the amount of time students spent 
on foreign language study, they were not getting much out of 
the effort. Further, I think the change reflects growing 
national self-confidence in Japan, that is, the feeling that Japan 
is becoming so important on the world scene that it is time 
other people started learning Japanese if they want to deal 
with Japan. It is no coincidence that personnel in other Asian 
countries who are employed in tourist industries are being 
given instruction in the Japanese language. 


Lessons To Be Learned 


I said in the beginning of this report that the successes and 
failures of the Japanese national language program were 
worth studying for the linguistic and educational lessons they 
teach. I think the lessons are these: 


1. Language teaching and learning is a very special educa- 
tional activity, different in crucial ways from other school 
subjects. To treat the foreign language class as a “content” 
class, like history or biology or mathematics, will not result in 
producing users of the language, but only, perhaps, “‘apprecia- 
tors” of the language. Teacher preparation, types of materials, 
and testing procedures differ radically from traditional con- 
tent courses. A country contemplating a national language 
program should be aware that producing good speakers of the 
language to be studied will require tremendous planning and 
great expense. I would suggest that 3 to 5 years of teacher 
training will be required before actual classes in a foreign 
language can be started. It will take that long to prepare 
nationals to be fluent models of the language they are to teach. 


2. It is necessary to determine whether or not all students 
need to learn to use the foreign language for survival. If not, 
then it is probably wiser and cheaper to prepare an elite corps 
of language specialists for international relations rather than 
attempt to make everyone into second language speakers. 
Without a real need to use a foreign language, it is doubtful 
that the majority of the students will get sufficient practice 
and reinforcement to become fluent speakers. 


3. My personal view is that any foreign language require- 
ment in the schools is a bad idea. Unless students are really 
going to use the language as a medium of communication, 
there is little value in studying it. The “disciplinary” reason 
for studying a foreign language cannot by common sense be 
supported. I would suggest, as of much more value, a 1-year 
course in comparative and historical linguistics. 


IF THE STUDENT is going to need the language or just wants to 
master it for fun, then he will succeed much faster by going to 
the country where it is spoken or taking private lessons with 4 
native speaker of the language. oO 
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Orientation of 
Foreign Medical Graduates 


by Alton I. Sutnick, John F. Reichard, 
and Angelo P. Angelides 


Over 1,100 foreign doctors and nurses are serving in Philadel- 
phia hospitals this year. The authors describe the various pro- 
grams aimed at easing the adjustment of these visitors to 
working in a strange hospital and living in a new land 


T HE PAST SEVERAL YEARS have brought an encouraging in- 
crease in attention paid to the needs of foreign medical 
graduates in American hospitals. There is evidence that the 
successful adaptation of these doctors to their new environ- 
ment greatly improves their ability to learn from their experi- 
ence and to contribute effectively to hospital activities.: Orga- 
nized community programs have been developed to expedite 
this adaptation, and Philadelphia has been a leader in planning 
and implementing such programs.” 


In 1969, the Committee on International Medical Affairs 
of the Philadelphia County Medical Society sponsored a gen- 
eral symposium on the whole range of problems of the foreign 
medical graduate.* To our knowledge this was the first such 
symposium to be held in this country. It was extremely suc- 
cessful and provided useful information from many points of 
view. In 1970 we presented a second symposium. The topic was 
more circumscribed and dealt principally with orientation of 
the foreign medical graduate. 

This year some 740 physicians and 340 nurses are working 


*M. M. Dacso, L. Antler, and H. A. Rusk, “The be Medical Resi- 
dent ‘eg in the United States,” Ann. Intern. Med., 68: 1105-13, 1968. 
I. Sutnick, “The Trainee From Abroad,” Ann. yw te Med., 68: 
11g, 1968. 
Perit . Sutnick, “Medical Ambassadors,” Arch. Environ. Health, 18: 
196 


“A. t "Sutnick, ‘First Symposium on the Problems of Foreign Medical 
Graduates,” JAMA, 213: 2241-46, 1970. 
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in 41 hospitals in the Philadelphia area—certainly a group 
large enough to warrant special attention. About 75 percent 
are concentrated in 12 hospitals, so the majority can be con- 
veniently contacted. About 60 percent come from the Far 
East, from relatively few countries—Pakistan, Thailand, 
Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, and Japan. Some 15 percent 
come from the Middle East (two-thirds of these from Iran), 
about 15 percent from Latin America, and only 10 percent 
from Europe. 


Two recent developments are relevant to the subject of the 
symposium: (1) the creation of the Commission on Foreign 
Medical Graduates to review the total professional condition of 
foreign doctors in the United States; and (2) the appointment 
by COSERV (National Council for Community Services to 
International Visitors) and COMSEC (Community Section of 
the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs) of a 
nationwide joint committee to survey the state of community 
services to international medical personnel throughout the 
United States. 


It appears that the position of the foreign medical graduate 
in this country may be improving somewhat. He is now paid 
a stipend on which he—and often his family—can live without 
great sacrifice. Also, his situation is partly improved by the 
efforts of medical and community agencies dedicated to serving 
his needs. Moreover, there seems to be a gradual change in the 
method of selecting foreign interns and residents. Some hos- 
pitals have sent medical educators abroad to recruit medical 
school seniors by personal interview. Some even make use of 
overseas telephone interviews with applicants, which at least 
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assures an adequate knowledge of English and the ability to 
communicate. Furthermore, there are reports of improved 
preparation of some foreign students by themselves, their 
schools, and perhaps other agencies before they apply for a 
position in the United States. 


Despite these innovations it is clear—at least in Philadelphia 
—that there remains a need for some form of orientation on 
arrival. The 1970 symposium was planned to explore these 
requirements, to consider possible types of programs both 
centralized and dispersed, and to exchange information about 
existing approaches in different institutions. 


Socio-Cultural Orientation 


The orientation of foreign medical graduates should be a con- 
tinuing process, not merely a single meeting held on arrival, or 
one special publication designed “to tell it all,” but a total ex- 
perience that actually begins before the physician arrives, 
takes place throughout his stay here, and even influences him 
after he leaves. The nature and degree of the orientation prob- 
lem varies from hospital to hospital, and among different na- 
tionality groups, and may be minor for some foreign physi- 
cians. Whatever the orientation needs, many hospitals do not 
have the administrative personnel to look after the special 
interests of foreign medical graduates. Others are not even 
aware of the opportunities available in the community for their 
international medical personnel. One important result of an 
orientation program must be the dissemination of such infor- 
mation to hospital administrators and directors of medical 
education. 


The formalized development of services for foreign physi- 
cians in Philadelphia began in the late 1950’s with the forma- 
tion of a committee of medical people organized by the Council 
for International Visitors (CIV) dedicated largely to helping 
foreign doctors and their wives with the English language. In 
the early 1960’s, upon CIV’s recommendation, the committee 
was transferred to the Philadelphia County Medical Society, 
and became a committee of the Society. The Society’s early 
interest has grown and matured, and its contributions have 
increased in importance. Not only CIV but also the Interna- 
tional Hospitality Program and International House support 
and advise the committee. 


The collaborative efforts of these community agencies have 
resulted in providing the following services which are im- 
portant in the foreign medical graduate’s socio-cultural orien- 
tation: 


1. Information. An initial area of service is in providing in- 
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formation to medical personnel when they arrive, through let- 
ters and special publications, and through periodic mailings 
telling them about a variety of resources in Philadelphia, on 
such matters as keeping house, insurance, and inexpensive 
vacation opportunities. 


2. Hospitality. The second area of service in which the com- 
munity has been responsive is home hospitality, either of a 
continuing nature with families, or for special events. Many 
of the doctors involved in continuing host family programs 
have entered them through the International Hospitality Pro- 
gram. Others are associated with the International House host 
family program. Also, many hospital medical staff members 
regularly and spontaneously invite foreign interns and resi- 
dents to their homes. CIV supplements this hospitality several 
times a year by special invitations. One which has become 
especially popular is a special delayed Thanksgiving celebra- 
tion in New Jersey for those who must work on Thanksgiving 
Day itself, an invitation accepted by about 100 doctors and 
their families every year. There are also several larger events 
such as the international reception during United Nations 
Week, to which foreign doctors and nurses are invited by the 
city, International House, CIV, World Affairs Council, and the 
International Hospitality Program. The Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania has been an honored guest at the last two U.N. Week 
receptions. The Philadelphia metropolitan area census list of 
foreign doctors, which is maintained by CIV, is often the 
basis of a guest list for special receptions or other events. 


Some of the doctors who came in July 1970 had the oppor- 
tunity to live with a family for one month. CIV, representing 
the Experiment in International Living in Philadelphia, made 
these arrangements. We are studying this technique carefully 
with the thought of possible cooperative action by the County 
Medical Society, the hospitals, International Hospitality Pro- 
gram, International House, and CIV in placing a small number 
of physicians who could arrive by June 1 with host families 
for a month on an experimental basis. We might then see if 
these foreign doctors find it easier to make an adjustment to 
the hospital and in their personal lives than do those who have 
not lived with an American family. 


Continuing and extending these programs for foreign med- 
ical graduates will cost money. We hope that appropriate sup- 
port will come from interested foundations and granting 
agencies, and from hospitals who benefit from their presence 
and, in many instances, could not function adequately without 
them. 


8. The English Language. A third area of service is the 
English language, clearly a major element of orientation. We 
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do not have quite as great a number of basic problems as we 
had before the ECFMG (Educational Council for Foreign 
Medical Graduates) examination which requires at least a 
basic understanding of English. The Applied Medical English 
Program in colloquial terminology developed by the Philadel- 
phia County Medical Society with the help of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education is filling very specific needs.° The once 
extensive English-in-Action Program of CIV—informal con- 
versation with volunteer teachers—has been declining in pop- 
ularity as the new programs for wives have been growing at 
both International House and International Hospitality Pro- 
gram (on the University of Pennsylvania campus), where 
women are able to come on a regular group basis for English 
lessons and to bring their children. There are other programs 
sponsored by the Board of Education and the Nationalities 
Service Center, in which foreign doctors and their wives have 
participated. Some enroll at Temple University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for formal] courses in English as a 
foreign language. 


The Philadelphia Board of Education has now offered to 
cooperate in developing a comprehensive English language 
program that would provide the elements of basic English and 
conversational English as well as training in colloquial med- 
ical terminology. The possibility of developing audiovisual aids 
for language instruction is also under study. It was also rec- 
ommended that all who come in contact with foreign physicians 
be urged to correct their pronunciation and use of words. A 
device used to advantage in the Applied Medical English Pro- 
gram is for the instructor to act as a patient while the foreign 
graduate questions him regarding symptoms, past illnesses, 
and so forth. During this exercise, colloquial phrases are used, 
‘and grammar, pronunciation, and word usage are corrected. 
Often, these mock histories are tape recorded and played back 
to emphasize the errors and corrections. 


4. Wives and Families. A fourth area of service involves the 
needs of wives and children. Here again International House 
and International Hospitality Program have been responding 
actively in the past few years, and the popular response from 
the wives indicates that this is a very important need that must 
continue to be met. 


Several suggestions were presented at the symposium for 
the improvement of the Philadelphia Program, which could 
apply to programs elsewhere: 


1. The appointment or assignment of a full-time staff mem- 
ber, with the help of the County Medical Society, to work with 


°A. I. Sutnick, “Clarifying the Literature” (Letter), New Eng. J. Med., 
283 :938, 1970. 
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all Philadelphia agencies serving international medical grad- 
uates. This central individual would coordinate all efforts.*® 


2. Consideration might be given to enlarging the County 
Medical Society committee to include more directors of med- 
ical education, so that it might provide a regular forum for 
those actually working with the foreign doctors. 


3. The brochure of information sent to every newly arrived 
foreign physician should be enlarged to explain available serv- 
ices more comprehensively, as well as the social and cultural 
resources in the community. 


4. There should be some systematic orientation to the cur- 
rent conditions in American cities where most foreign medical 
gracuates are working, so that they know what the social 
problems are in terms of such issues as black/white relation- 
ships, law and order tensions, and drug problems. The “tour- 
ist” city we talk about and read about is not exactly the city 
that really exists for the city doctor. 


5. Greater attention should also be paid to the problem of 
the “brain drain.” It is possible that host families contribute 
to this by encouraging their guests to stay in this country. 
Perhaps education of the families in this sensitive area would 
be in order. Meetings and discussions of special nationality 
groups, perhaps with a member of the appropriate embassy or 
consular staff present, or a representative of the medical so- 
ciety of the country to discuss the conditions and the needs of 
the people, would be useful efforts to continually refresh the 
memories of young physicians and remind them that they are 
needed at home. It might further help them direct the course 
of their education to best suit their needs. One further thought 
that may or may not be practical is the possible development of 
some special relationships between the Philadelphia medical 
community and its equivalent in other parts of the world, just 
as the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is matched with the 
State of Bahia in Brazil, and as Philadelphia has several “sister 
cities.” In much the same way, we might have sister univer- 
sities and sister hospitals, which might develop a greater sense 
of involvement and responsibility. 


It was generally agreed that eventually a central orientation 
program would be advisable on arrival for foreign graduates 
in all hospitals in the Delaware Valley. A series of conferences 
and other activities extending over 4-6 weeks would be ideal, 


* Since the mate gry the Grundy Foundation, the Haas Community 
Fund, and several other community funds have made grants to CIV to 
initiate a 2-year survey of the needs of foreign medical graduates, and to 
expand and coordinate services for them. This project (INTERMED) is 
being directed by CIV under a professional advisory committee, and 
Eugene G. Grace 3d is the newly appointed full-time director. 
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but most felt that the hospital administrators would not sup- 
port a program of that length, at least not at this time. The 
above suggestion of host families who might enjoy having a 
foreign doctor live with them for a period of time might ob- 
viate this need to some extent, and perhaps a somewhat 
shorter program could be developed. 


Hospital Orientation 


Foreign medical graduates can be classified into three groups: 
(1) Americans who go abroad to medical schools and return 
to the United States to practice, (2) foreign nationals who 
come to the United States intending to stay, and (3) foreign 
nationals who come for advanced medical education and train- 
ing, and then return to their country. In recent years this last 
group is largely from the Far East. These three groups should 
be considered individually in designing the orientation pro- 
gram. The first group primarily needs orientation to hospital 
routine and standards of practice; the second group needs the 
most intensive exposure to social, cultural, and practice dif- 
ferences; and the third group needs familiarity with the in- 
dividual hospital and surrounding community. 


Hospitals may be divided into two groups. There are some 
that take their responsibility for medical education seriously 
and spend a great deal of time, effort, and expense to recruit 
able candidates. To these hospitals the service provided by the 
foreign medical graduate is important, but secondary to the 
educational values of the program. The other group of hos- 
pitals visualize the foreign medical graduate as a resource to do 
a certain type of hospital work, and they provide very little 
educational content or interest. These are the extremes; hos- 
pitals range between these attitudes. 


We cannot evaluate the interest of the hospital in exposing 
an individual to the social and cultural aspects of the surround- 
ing community unless we examine the hospital’s motivation 
for bringing him here in the first place. If it is a program with 
high patient service demands, the hospital has little interest in 
involving their personnel in social and cultural affairs. Un- 
fortunately, few realize the importance of this type of orienta- 
tion in improving the quality of patient service these people 
can provide. 


The Association for Hospital Medical Education has circu- 
lated a questionnaire on orientation of foreign medical grad- 
uates to the 600 hospitals it represents. Two hundred have 
been completed and returned. Tabulation has not been com- 
pleted, but preliminary review indicates that few hospitals 
provide any type of preinternship orientation. Practically all 
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provide orientation early in their program along with the in- 
dividual’s other duties. 


The responses indicated the major difficulties for the foreign 
physician that should be treated in hospital orientation: 


1. The most evident is unfamiliarity with the English ver- 
nacular. Although most of the doctors and nurses can under- 
stand written English, they are utterly confused by our col- 
loquialisms. 


2. The foreign medical graduate is often confused by un- 
familiar techniques and procedures that our graduates accept 
as simple and common. Mentioned were: (a) our disposable 
equipment, operation of respirators, electrocardiograms, 
tracheal suction devices, intubation, and other such procedures 
that involve a relatively complicated piece of machinery and 
assist in a vital function; (b) behavior and performance in 
the operating room and delivery room suites; (c) response to 
a cardiac resuscitation call; (d) prescribing of drugs and 
dosages since the foreign graduates are familiar with drugs 
but under different trade names. 


3. The foreign medical graduates know little of our method 
of practicing medicine and the structure of our hospital orga- 
nization. Most countries have a national heaith service of one 
type or another, and the private hospital as we know it simply 
doesn’t exist. If it does exist, its organizational structure is 
vastly different, which is just as confusing to the foreign med- 
ical graduate as it is foreign to us in this country. The type of 
private practice here is vastly different, and the relationship 
between the patient and the physician is different from that in 
many other countries. There may be a cultural misunderstand- 
ing of the special relationship between the private practitioner 
and his patient. Very little attention is being paid to this 
aspect. Perhaps orientation to the basic structure of American 
medical practice and how it differs from other countries could 
be accomplished by a film. Using this film, discussions could 
then be directed toward the practice in the specific community 
in which the individual is working. 


Hospital medical staffs are often so large and diverse that 
the contact between the house staff and attending staff is little 
more than perfunctory. There is no opportunity to develop a 
student-mentor relationship as it exists when an individual is 
in a fellowship program. One possible solution is to appoint 
someone to be in charge of the foreign house staff, and to take 
an active interest in their welfare and development. Sugges- 
tions have been made that a senior resident or staff member 
from the same cultural background might act in this capacity. 
He would also serve to help the interns get adjusted to their 
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new environment by working closely with them soon after they 
assume their duties. 


Pre-Orientation 


A program has been instituted in the Philippines to introduce 
the medical graduate to some aspects of U.S. medicine after 
he has been accepted into an American training program. The 
program, lasting several weeks, provides information on the 
practice of medicine in the United States, technical training, 
and an introduction to American slang and colloquial English. 
This is not the final answer to the problem. It should not be the 
end of orientation, but it is a good beginning. It would be use- 
ful to spread this idea to other countries which send a large 
number of foreign medical graduates to the United States. In 
this regard, it was recommended that more detailed informa- 
tion than appears in the AMA Directory of Approved Intern- 
ships and Residencies be sent to the foreign medical graduates. 
It was also requested that any publicity from hospitals in the 
United States be accurate so that realistic decisions can be 
made. At the same time it was recognized that these hospitals 
are recruiting, and try to present the most favorable picture. 
The establishment of pre-orientation programs in other coun- 
tries was suggested as a project that might be undertaken by 
foreign physicians now completing their training who will 
soon return home. The hospitals which send representatives 
abroad to conduct personal interviews might also be able to 
help in pre-orientation activities. U.S. consular officials might 
serve as an additional resource for these purposes. 


Pilot Studies 


Then comes the question: How to get all these ideas into prac- 
tice. We should first concentrate on those hospitals that have 
the majority of the foreign graduates where pilot studies on 
new programs can be conducted. If the new programs prove 
to be of value, they could then be instituted generally. 


The next point would be to get financial support. Sources 
might include foundations interested in services to foreign 
graduates, the County Medical Society, and the hospitals which 
benefit directly from their presence. 


The program for foreign medical graduates in general would 
profit by the appointment of one staff person to coordinate all 
services of value to foreign medical graduates. 


FINALLY, it is through meetings like the Philadelphia sym- 
posia, with improved understanding of the needs and ap- 
proaches, and the development of cooperative ventures, that 
the most meaningful orientation programs might be estab- 
lished. 5 
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Exchange of Students With Chile 


The above head—unexciting as it appears—signaled a histori- 
cal event: the beginnings of student exchanges administered by 
the Department of State. It was on May 4, 1940, that Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull announced at his press conference that the 
Government of Chile had sent forma] notification of the selection 
of two American women for scholarship awards made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations. (Department of State Bulle- 
tin, II, 37, p. 279.) 


One of the women chosen was Miss Dorothy Field, of Philips, 
Maine, a graduate of Wellesley, who was secretary to the Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association. Miss Field was to make 
“a survey of political parties and a study of social and economic 
conditions in Chile since 1880.” 


Miss Field—now Mrs. Dorothy M. Blakey—has recently moved 
to Scottsdale, Ariz., where she is a claims representative for the 
Social Security Administration. In reply to a letter asking how 
her experience as an exchange student had affected her life, Mrs. 
Blakey wrote: “The experience in Chile was a high spot .. . perhaps 
the happiest year in my life. I made very good friends there and 
one of them, who worked in the Budget Office, Ministry of Finance, 
married Luis Guzman, an outstanding artist and sculptor. They 
come to the U.S. every year or two, and he is now exhibiting in San 
Antonio, Texas... . 


“No, I did not go back to the Foreign Policy Association... 
the Institute of International Education asked me to come back 
and handle “winter summer schools” in the U.S. for South Ameri- 
cans. There were special sessions at the University of North 
Carolina, University of Pennsylvania, and Columbia University. 
We arranged several professional training programs for doctors, 
nurses, food chemists, and others. It was very interesting and 
satisfying—but ended too soon on account of World War II, when 
travel became impossible. 


“From there I went to the American Standards Association 
for a while—Latin American programs providing information for 
South American engineers. This program also ended and then I 
became field representative for the Borden Company in Mexico. 


“Now I am happy to be doing a desk job, with a good deal of 
interviewing—quite a lot of it in Spanish: 


“I am sure you can see that the year in Chile has had a decided 
effect on my career.” 





Miss Esther Mathews, an assistant to the Curator of the His- 
panic Foundation of the Library of Congress, was the other 
American woman chosen for an exchange fellowship. She pro- 
posed to study the role of women in the public life of modern 
Chile during the last quarter century. She had graduated from 
the University of Colorado and had done graduate work at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Miss Mathews—who became Mrs. Lawrence Schmidt in 1946— 
now lives in New York City with her husband and their daughter 
and son. She writes that she has been unable to get any informa- 
tion about the role that Chilean women are playing today, but she 
is “confident in assuming that the professional women of Chile 
have undoubtedly moved into increasingly influential positions.” 
An interesting sidelight is the fact that in the course of her 
research in Chile Mrs. Schmidt met with Dr. Allende, who was 
then in the Ministry of Health. She recalls he was “most cordial 
and helpful.” 


After her year in Chile Miss Mathews returned briefly to the 
Hispanic Foundation and then joined the staff of the Embassy of 
Venezuela, working there curing the war as secretary to the 
Ambassador. Since her marriage she has concentrated her activi- 
ties on her home and family. 


In the April 1942 issue of the Journal of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women Esther Mathews had an article entitled 
“A Salute to the University Women of Chile.” “The women I 
researched,” she writes, “were chilenas libertadoras!” O 
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New IIE Publications 


The Institute for International Education has _ recently 
announced publication of two new editions of basic guides for 
U.S. students: 


Summer Study Abroad 1971—22d annual edition of the popular 
guide to summer programs overseas. This year, for the first time, 
the guide includes U.S. college-sponsored programs abroad in 
addition to its listing of programs sponsored by foreign universi- 
ties and private organizations. Almost 600 academic offerings in 
countries around the world are cited. Although intended primar- 
ily for college-level students, the guide also includes some pro- 
grams for younger students. (Single copies, $2; discount on bulk 
orders. ) 


Handbook on International Study for U.S. Nationals—5th edi- 
tion, intended primarily for the serious graduate or undergradu- 
ate student or the scholar interested in attending a foreign uni- 
versity or specialized institution with a definite academic or pro- 
fessional goal in mind. The Handbook also provides extensive 
information for faculty advisers, teachers, and other counselors 
advising U.S. students on study abroad. It describes the higher 
educational systems of 120 countries and territories and lists all 
the universities and university-level institutions within those 
countries; it also includes specialized institutions—technical 
schools, art schools, music schools—that offer study opportunities. 
One chapter lists special programs that mix opportunities for 
study and training with chances for voluntary service and 
employment. (Single copies, $7.) 


These publications are available from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 
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